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BURMAH  AND   ITS  HAPPY  PEOPLE. 

Of  all  Asiatic  people  none  are  more 
sociable  and  happy  than  che  Burmese, 
who  occupy  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  continent.  Their  country  is  called 
Independent    Burmah,    but    the    govern- 


mournful  accompaniments  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  A  company  of  female 
dancers  as  are  represented  in  our  picture 
form  part  of  the  train  which  follows  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  and  they  step  lightly 
and  gracefully  to  the  music  of  the  play- 


I5UEMESK   DANCHUS   AT   A  Fl  NKUAI.. 


ment    is    very    despotic.       Nevertheless  1  ers,    who  also   do  service  on   such   occa- 
the     inhabitants     are     always    gay,     and   j   sions.       The    relatives,     dressed    in    gay 


possess  the  happy  faculty  of  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  life.  Even  their 
funeral    processions    are    devoid    of    the 


costumes,  seem  as  much  interestetl  in 
watching  the  dancers  and  the  procession, 
as  in  the  sale  conveyance  ol  the  dead  to 
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its  final  resting  place.  Some  of  those 
who  accompany  the  corpse  are  loaded 
with  bananas,  rice  and  other  eatables 
to  leave  at  the  newly-made   grave. 

The  costumes  of  both  male  and  female 
Burmese  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  a  native  lady  as  follows: 
"The  'pasoh'  is  a  silk  cloth  fifteen  cubits 
long  and  about  two  and  a  half  cubits 
wide.  It  is  wound  around  the  body, 
kilt  fashion,  tucked  in  with  a  twist  in 
front,  and  the  portion  which  remains 
gathered  up,  is  allowed  to  hang  in  folds 
from  the  waist,  or  thrown  jauntily  over 
the  shoulder.  The  body  is  covered  with 
a  white  cotton  jacket,  over  which  a 
dark  or  colored  cloth  one  is  often  worn. 

"Elderly  people  and  the  wealthy  of 
all  ages,  when  they  are  paying  a  visit  of 
ceremony  or  going  to  worship  at  the 
pagoda,  wear  a  long,  white  coat,  open  in 
front,  except  at  the  throat,  and  reaching 
almost  to  the  knees.  Round  the  head 
a  flowered  silk  handkerchief  is  loosely 
wound  as  a  turban.  The  aged  wear  a 
simple,  narrow  fillet  of  white  book- 
muslin  round  the  temples,  showing  the 
hair.  The  woman's  'tamehn'  is  a 
simple  piece  of  cotton  or  silk,  almost 
square,  five  and  a  half  feet  long  by  about 
five  feet  broaa,  ana  woven  in  two  pieces 
of  different  pattern.  This  is  worn 
tightly  over  the  bosom,  and  fastened 
with  a  simple  twist  of  the  ends.  Then 
there  is  the  loose  cotton  jacket,  and 
over  the  shoulders  is  thrown  a  bright 
silk  handkerchief,  the  same  as  that  used 
by  men  for  turbans.  Nothing  is  worn 
on  the  head  except  flowers  twisted  into 
the  hair.  These  are  national  costumes, 
and  except  in  quality  of  material,  differ 
little,  whatever  the  occupation." 

It  is  the  custom  among  this  univer- 
sally black-headed  race  for  both  sexes 
to  allow  at  least  a  part  of  their  hair  to 
grow  to  its  full   length,  the   men  fasten- 


ing it  to  the  top,  and  the  women  to  the 
back  of  the  head.  Sometimes  a  part  of 
the  man's  head  is  shaved  to  allow  of  its 
being  tatooed  on  the  crown,  while  the 
tatoo  of  a  few  dots  between  the  eyes 
is  supposed  to  insure  success  in  any 
love  suit.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are 
also  subjected  to  this  painful  work  of 
what  to    them   is  bodily    ornamentation. 

Lizards,  strange  words,  rings,  images 
of  Buddha  and  other  figures  are  thus 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  skin,  and 
help  to  make  the  native  appear  charm- 
ing to  his  lady-love.  Among  the  women 
tatooing  is  not  common,  but  the  boring 
of  the  ear  is  the  torture  to  which  she  is 
subjected.  This  act  gives  her  entree  to 
the  realm  of  womanhood.  The  cere- 
mony is  usually  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  invited  guests, 
while  a  band  of  musicians  is  stationed 
near  by  playing  their  instruments  to 
drown  the  noise  of  the  girl  who  is  being 
treated.  A  silver  needle  is  thrust 
through  the  lobe  of  the  victim's  ear, 
and  the  hole  is  gradually  enlarged  until 
it  can  receive  a  good  sized  cylinder  of 
gold,  amber  or  glass,  which  is  character- 
istic of  Burmese  women. 

The  contracting  of  marriages  results 
from  one  of  three  different  modes  of 
procedure;  the  parents  of  the  couple 
arrange  between  themselves  for  the 
match;  the  services  of  a  professional 
match-maker  are  secured  to  effect  the 
union;  or  the  couple  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  devise  and  carry  out  their  own 
plans.  Under  the  latter  method  run- 
away marriages  are  not  uncommon,  but 
as  there  are  neither  legal  nor  religious 
prohibitions  to  such  escapades,  recon- 
ciliations between  the  guilty  couple  and 
their  parents  are  generally  accomplished 
with  ease.  Where  the  usual  course  of 
courtship  is  adopted,  the  dowry  must  be 
fixed    before    marriage    occurs,    and    the 
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astrologers  must  be  consulted  as  to  the 
proper  day  and  hour  for  the  ceremon}'. 
These  people  are  extremely  supersti- 
tious. Those  born  on  certain  days 
should  by  no  means  marry  those  born 
on  certain  other  days,  as  for  instance 
Saturday  and  Thursday,  should  never  be 
joined  in  wedlock.  The  following  is  a 
crude  verse  translated  from  one  of  their 
books  of  popular  warnings: 

Friday's  daughter, 

Didn't  oughter 
Marry  with  a  Monday's  son 

Should  she  do  it, 

Both  will  rue  it 
Life's  last  lap  will  soon  be  run. 

Burmese  matrons  are  very  independ- 
ent of  their  husbands  in  financial 
matters.  Not  only  are  her  wedding 
gifts  or  property  acquired  before  mar- 
riage, kept  separate  from  her  husband's 
estate,  but  she  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
engage  in  business  to  increase  her  hold- 
ings after  marriage,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  her  liege  lord. 
Indeed  he  must  conduct  himself  with 
circumspection,  or  she  will  lodge  com- 
plaint against  him,  before  the  village 
elders,  who  will  see  that  justice  is  done 
her  unless  the  husband  succeeds,  pre- 
vious to  the  hearing,  in  placing  a 
sufficient  bribe  in  their  hands  to  cause 
a  softening  of  their  hearts  towards  him. 

The  government  of  Burmah  is  one 
which  is  bound  to  succumb,  in  many 
particulars  before  the  advancing  march 
of  civilization.  The  power  of  the  king 
to  dispense  imprisonment,  torture  or 
death  to  his  subjects  is  gradually  being 
weakened.  In  the  past  the  only  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  monarch  arose 
from  the  fear  of  insurrection.  True,  he 
has  two  councils  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, but  any  or  all  of  the  officers 
comprising     these      councils      may      be 


removed  or  punished  even  with  death, 
at  the  caprice  of  the  ruler.  A  minister 
may  be  seized,  by  his  order,  and  be 
laid  by  the  roadside  under  the  burning 
sun  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  breast, 
or  suffer  some  other  punishment  or 
indignity,  and  still  thereafter  continue 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 
Again,  one  of  the  highest  officers  may 
find  himself  reduced  some  day,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  to  the  level  of  a  slave 
because  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
offense  he  has  committed,  and  a  menial 
who  strikes  the  fanc}'  of  his  majesty, 
may  be  with  equal  celerity  elevated  to 
one  of  the  most  exalted  positions. 

All  the  laboring  population  of  Bur- 
mah, whether  they  be  proprietors  of  the 
land  or  employees,  are  considered  as 
slaves  of  the  king,  and  they  are  subject 
to  his  commands  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  at  all  times.  None  such  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  country  without 
permission  of  the  king,  and  this  is  only 
granted  for  a  short  time.  Women  are 
not  allowed  to  go  under  any  circum- 
stances, though  in  their  own  land  they 
are  given  great  freedom.  Merchants 
worth  a  certain  sum  of  money  are 
entered  in  a  special  class  of  subjects, 
and  while  their  privileges  are  somewhat 
greater  than  the  common  people,  they 
are  subject  to  extortionate  demands  at 
times  to  meet  government  or  royal  ex- 
penses. The  priests,  too,  are  a  privileged 
class,  but  the  requirements  of  their 
religion  are  laborious,  and  to  ministers 
of  any  other  modern  church  would  be 
considered  irksome  and  foolish. 


Victim;  Are  you  sure  you  can  put  my 
teeth  into  satisfactory  condition?'' 

Dentist;  "Yes,  sir:  at  any  rate.  1  will 
spare  no  pains  to  do  so.  " 
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POACHING   IN    BOHEMIA. 


The  Man  Without  a  Name. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"Dalrymple,  would  you  like  to  take  a 
commission  from  the  Society  of  Pion- 
eers, to  make  a  bust  of  one  of  their  dead 
members?"  asked  Major  Romney,  com- 
ing into  the  young  man's  studio  one 
afternoon. 

"If  they  think  I'm  competent," 
modestly  began  Dalrymple,  but  the 
Major  cut  him  short. 

"Competent  be  hanged!"  was  his  ex- 
pressive, if  not  strictly  elegant  remark. 
"The  Pioneers  don't  know  beans  about 
art.  Just  rig  up  a  grizzled  old  chap, 
with  a  jolly  big  nose,  a  beard  like  a 
bushman's,  a  bald  head,  and  twinkling 
little  eyes  set  in  a  network  of  wrinkles, 
and  you'll  have  your  subject,  old  Mackin- 
tosh, miner  of  '49.  As  to  your  having 
commission  its  only  a  question  between 
you  and  Kingston,  and  all  the  newspaper 
men  in  the  city  are  down  on  him  because 
he  denied    the  Press    a   private    look    at 

his  group  for   the Building,    so   that 

the  design  was  an  old  thing  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  time  the  description  got  into 
print.      I'll  £.ee  that  j'ou  get   this." 

The  Major  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  in  due  time  a  committee  of  the 
Pioneers  waited  on  the  young  sculptor, 
and  arranged  with  him  to  make  a  plaster 
image  of  their  dead  member. 

"And  mind  you  give  us  old  Mackin- 
tosh, to  the  life,"  admonished  one  of  the 
committee.  "No  likeness,  no  pay. 
That's  understood." 

Dalrymple  could  do  no  less  than  bow 
his  assent.  In  art,  as  in  more  prosaic 
matters,  a  man  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  pay  for  goods  he  does  not  order;  but 
for  the  first  time,  a  doubt  of  his  own 
ability  came  upon  him,  and  he  was  half 
inclined  to  refuse  the  commission. 


The  thought  of  a  depleted  larder  and 
rent  day  coming,  decided  him  to  under- 
take it.  The  young  man  entered  upon 
his  commission  with  a  determination  to 
succeed.  Here  at  last  was  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  coveted  for  establishing 
his  reputation.  Should  he  produce  a 
striking  likeness  of  the  dead  pioneer, 
his  ability  would  secure  the  recognition 
of  a  body  of  nearly  a  thousand  influential 
men. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his 
task  than  he  realized  the  dual  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  worked.  He  had 
never  seen  the  man  whose  portrait  he 
was  expected  to  produce,  and  as  no 
mask  had  been  taken  of  the  dead  face, 
he  was  obliged  to  work  from  photographs 
and  written  descriptions,  no  two  of 
which  agreed;  while  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  sure  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  unsparing  criticism  from  the  dead 
man's  friends. 

The  day  came  when  his  clay  model 
was  at  last  completed,  but  it  was  far 
from  being  to  his  satisfaction.  When 
he  compared  it  with  the  photographs, 
he  seemed  to  have  followed  the  pictured 
face  line  by  line,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  expression.  Where 
the  defect  lay,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine. Night  and  day  he  puzzled  over 
the  problem,  but  found  himself  no  nearer 
the  solution. 

Returning  to  his  studio  one  daj'  after 
a  couple  of  hours'  absence,  picture  his 
consternation  at  beholding  the  lid  of 
his  zinc  clay  box  thrown  back,  his  tidily 
kept  apartment  in  disorder,  the  floor 
strewn  with  dabs  of  clay  flung  down  by 
an  impatient  hand,  while  before  the 
cherished  portrait  stood  a  man  whose 
face  was  turned  away  from  him,  but 
whose  attire  was  the  rough  garb  of  a 
laborer.  The  stranger  had  possessed  him- 
self of  a  small  knife  with  a  broken  blade. 
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which  Dalrymple  had  cast  aside  that 
morning,  and  was  vigorously  at  work  on 
the  bust,  remodeling   the  entire  face. 

"Hullo  there!"  cried  Clifte,  regaining 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved  to 
deal  summarily  with  the  destroyer. 

The  man  faced  about  quickly,  drop- 
ping the  knife  in  his  haste.  In  the 
swift  moments  that  hurried  by,  before 
either  spoke,  Cliffe's  sharp  eye  noted 
two  things.  The  stranger's  face  belied 
his  dress:  it  was  that  of  a  man  of  intel- 
lect and  breeding,  with  thoughtful  dark 
eyes  and  sensitive  lines  about  the  nostrils 
and  mouth,  so  far  as  the  latter  could  be 
seen  beneath  the  full  brown  beard.  The 
second  thing  that  claimed  Dalrymple's 
attention  was  the  magical  transforma- 
tion that  had  been  wrought  in  his  model. 
The  wooden  features  had  rela.xed  into  a 
genial  smile,  a  certain  miserly  look  that 
he  had  labored  for  days  to  overcome, 
and  labored  in  vain,  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  eyes  looked  out  upon 
the  world  with  the  bold,  fearless  expres- 
sion characteristic  of  the  dead  man. 

The  stranger  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I  am  waiting  for  you  to  pass  sentence 
upon  me,"  he  said  in  a  pleasant,  mellow 
voice.  "I  can  hardly  explain  how  I 
came  to  do  it.  I  was  waiting  to  see 
you,  when  I  chanced  upon  your  work- 
here,"  pointing  to  the  model.  "I  used 
to  know  old  Mackintosh  when  I  was  a 
boy.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could  improve 
some  of  the  lines  of  the  face  a  little, 
but  upon  my  word  I  never  meant  to  do 
so  much,"  and  he  looked  ruefully  at  the 
clay  bespattered  floor. 

"Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand  at 
this  sort  of  thing  before?"  asked  Dal- 
rymle  a  little  bitterly,  notwithstanding 
his  instinctive  liking  for  the  man,  as  he 
writhed  under  the  conviction  that  here 
was  a  fellow,  apparently  a  mere  novice 
in  art  matters,  who  in  a  couple  of  hours 


had  achieved  what  he  had  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  weeks  of  patient  effort. 
"A  trifle.  Nothing  worth  speaking 
of.  It's  a  profession  that  demands  a  life- 
time of  study  and  preparation.  I  sup- 
pose I've  actually  been  at  it  ever  since 
I  was  a  small  boy,  but  I've  only  been 
down  to  real  work  the  last  twelve  years 
in  Florence  and  Genoa.  One  can't 
expect  to  do  anything  worth  while  till 
he  has  reached  middle  age.  " 

Radcliffe  Dalrymple,  with  his  own 
twenty-five  years  of  existence,  shrank 
woefully  in  his  own  estimation  as  he 
listened  to  these  frank  words.  He  had 
never  heard  anyone  talk  so  before.  His 
own  early  efforts  in  modelling  had  been 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  friends, 
and  he  had  never  questioned  the  justice 
of  their  praise.  Of  late  he  had  begun 
to  measure  himself  by  new  standards, 
and  the  result  of  his  calculations  had 
been  by  no   means  flattering. 

"Don't  try  to  let  me  down  eas}',"  he 
cried  in  angry  self-scorn.  "  You  know 
very  well  that  bust,  before  you  touched 
it,  was  a  wretched  piece  of  work,  that 
would  have  earned  for  me  the  ridicule  of 
every  critic  in  the  city,  if  it  had  gone 
out  in  the  shape  you  found  it.  You 
know  I  ought  to  be  on  my  knets  to  30U 
this  minute  for  the  help  you  have  given 
me.      You  know — " 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  condemn  your- 
self so  unsparingly.  Mr.  Dalrjmple, " 
interrupted  the  stranger,  genuinely 
distressed  at  this  outburst.  Your  work 
has  many  excellencies,  and  shows  care- 
ful and  conscientious  labor.  There  are 
two  elements  which  go  to  make  a  great 
sculptor:  the  first,  nobility  of  sentiment ; 
the  second,  power  to  execute  his  concep- 
tion. This  last  is  largely  mechanical  in 
character,  depending  upon  a  firm  and 
practiced  hand  and  trained  eye.  That 
you   possess   the    more    imjiortant   quali- 
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fication,  I  have  the  proof  here,"  step- 
ping to  the  table,  and  laying  his  hand, 
with  a  caressing  touch,  on  the  marble 
foot,  half  hidden  in  the  tangled  grasses. 
"The  power  to  execute  is  the  fruit  of 
long  application   and  practice." 

Dalrymple  heard  these  stimulating 
words  with  a  quickened  pulse.  His 
ambition  gathered  strength  and  definite 
form;  his  restlessness  and  impatience 
gave  way  to  a  deeper,  stronger  purpose. 
The  stranger  interrupted  his  reverie. 

"I  have  made  a  very  different  intro- 
duction to  my  errand  from  that  which  I 
designed,"  he  said,  smiling.  "I  came 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  have  a  piece 
of  work  to  do,  and  I  cannot  find  a  room 
that  suits  me  for  a  workshop.  There  is 
sometliing  congenial  to  me  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  old  building.  I'd  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  would  rent  me  a 
corner  of  your  studio  for  a  month  or  so. 
I  know  you  have  a  sorry  specimen  of 
my  manner  of  work  here,  but  I  will 
promise  you  to  put  up  screens  and  keep 
all  my  litter  out  of  sight." 

"Come  and  welcome.  I  shall  feel 
honored  by  your  presence,   Mr. ?" 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  the  stranger. 
The  man's  face  flushed. 

"It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  do, 
but  circumstances  make  it  desirable  for 
me  to  preserve  an  incognito  for  a  while. 
So,  if  you  would  be  good  enough,  call 
me  anything  or  nothing  for  the  next  two 
months.  You  will  probably  have  little 
occasion  to  speak  my  name." 

Dalrymple's  face  wore  a  curious  ex- 
pression. A  keen  observer  might  have 
said  that  he  hailed  this  extraordinary 
proposition  with  satisfaction. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  he  gaily  re- 
torted. "We  are  none  of  us  what  we 
seem.  We  wear  masks  before  our 
dearest  friends.  You  know  the  old 
lines,   degenerated   into   a  common   saw, 


'All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  players.'  Suppose 
we  call  you   Mr.    Nemo." 

"Mr.  Nemo  be  it,"  assented  the 
stranger,  cordially.  And  now  that  you 
have  duly  christened  me,  let  us  mark  off 
the  space  that  you  are  going  to  give  me, 
and  I  will  move  in  at  once.  The  time  at 
my  command  is  limited,  and  I  shall 
work  directly  in  the  marble." 

"But  where  will  you  get  a  piece  of 
marble  of  any  size,  suitable  for 
statuary?"  asked  Dalrymple.  "If  you 
wait  for  it  to  come  from  Italy,  that  is  a 
matter  of  six  months  or  more,  and  I 
assure  you  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
in  the  city.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to 
gather  together  these  small  blocks  you 
see  here. " 

"I  know  a  mountain  quarry,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
where  great  blocks  of  marble,  flawless 
as  any  ever  taken  from  the  Carrara 
quarries,  can  be  procured.  I  sent  some 
men  up  there  yesterday,  and  am  going 
up  tomorrow  to  superintend  the  work. 
One  thing  more,  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Oblige 
me  by  explaining  to  no  one  my  purpose 
here,  and  permitting  no  one  to  disturb 
my  privacy.  My  little  corner  will  be 
shut  off  from  sight.  Let  those  who  see 
me  pass  in  and  out  take  me  for  what  I 
shall  appear:  a  common  workman,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes." 

"I  promise  you,  your  wishes  shall  be 
observed,"   said  Dalrymple  gravely. 

It  sc  chanced  that  at  that  very  moment 
an  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  pledge.  The  door 
opened,  and  Olive  came  in,  dressed  for 
the  street.  The  stranger  quietly  stepped 
back,  and  Miss  Dalrymple  gave  him  an 
indifferent  glance  and  then  entered  into 
a  confidential  chat  with  her  brother. 
As  she  passed  out  of  the  studio  she 
slipped  and    would    have    fallen,    if    the 
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stranger  had  not  sprung  to  her  relief. 
The  girl  freed  herself  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  touch  of  his  arm,  with 
only  an  impatient  acknowledgment  of 
his  service. 

"It  is  that  slippery  clay,"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  down  at  the  floor  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  her  mishap. 
"Really,  Cliffe,  it  is  not  safe  to  have  it 
round  this  way. " 

"I  am  not  accountable  in  this  in- 
stance, Olive,"  explained  Dalrymple, 
looking  with  smiling  significance  at  the 
stranger. 

"1  am  the  one  to  blame,  madam," 
said  Nemo,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  pro- 
found remorse. 

"Then  you  had  better  clean  it  up  at 
once.  It  is  very  untidy  to  have  the 
floor  strewn  in  this  way,"  said  Miss 
Dalrymple,   with  severity. 

Cliffe  was  about  to  speak,  but  Nemo 
silenced  him  with  a  glance,  and  Miss 
Dalrymple,  loitering  to  see  if  her  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  stranger  possess  himself  of 
a  brash  and  dustpan  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  humbly  kneel  on  the  floor  to 
make  amends  for  his  offense. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

(TO   BE   CONTISnKD.) 


Little  Johnny,  having  been  invited 
out  to  dinner  with  his  motiier,  was  com- 
manded not  to  speak  at  the  table 
except  when  he  was  asked  a  question, 
and  promised  to  obey  the  command. 

At  the  table  no  attention  was  paid  to 
Johnny  for  a  long  time.  He  grew  very 
restless,  and  his  mother  could  see  that 
he  was  having  a  hard  time  to   "hold  in." 

By  and  bj'  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"Mamma!"  he  called  out.  "When 
are  they  going  to  begin  asking  me 
questions?" 


TURKEY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


Courts   in  Turkey. 

While  in  Stamboul  we  had  occasion 
to  call  at  the  courthouse  to  attend  to 
some  business,  where  we  saw  some,  to 
us,  strange  things,  a  few  of  which  we 
will  chronicle  for  the  readers  of  the 
Juvenile. 

The  two  principal  places  in  Constan- 
tinople for  state  business  are  Babi  Ali, 
the  sublime  porte,  and  Adiliye,  the 
courthouse,  where  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  are  tried,  and  also  where  the 
secretary  of  religion  has  his  office. 
This  gentleman  is  subordinate  to  the 
attorney  general,  who  seems  to  have 
charge  of  such  cases. 

Adiliye  is  a  large,  massive,  two-story 
stone  building,  plain  in  architecture, 
and  indicative  of  the  plain  justice  cal- 
culated to  be  administered  within  its 
walls.  It  is  built  four-square,  and  in 
the  center  is  an  open  courtyard.  The 
outside  of  the  lower  story  facing  the 
street  is  used  for  shops  and  stores. 

In  order  to  enter  this  place  one  has  to 
prepare  his  feet  as  in  all  private  and 
public  places  in  Turkey.  Here,  how- 
ever a  whole  string  of  boot-blacks  may 
be  found  who  will  polish  your  boots  for 
a  cent,  and  as  the}'  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  on  a  large  quantity  of  blacking, 
the  writer  always  felt  he  got  his  money's 
worth,  as  his  were  always  of  the  large 
size. 

Entering  the  large  portal,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  flight  of  stairs,  the 
haliuteJiiljt  is  at  hand  to  receive  umbrellas 
and  over-shoes. 

The  upper  story  is  used  chiefly  for 
court  business.  On  this  floor  the 
various  departments  may  be  found,  and 
that  it  may  be  complete  a  prayer  room 
is  set  apart  for  devotion,  though  a 
corner  facing    Mecca    in    either    of    tlie 
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rooms  may  be  used  for  prayers.  Just 
outside  of  the  prayer  room  the  khodja 
has  an  elevated  position  where  he  calls 
the  faithful  to  prayers  at  the  appointed 
times,  no  matter  what  or  whom  it  may 
disturb. 

In  the  court  rooms  the  judges  are  ele- 
vated on  a  raised  platform,  constructed 
in  a  semi-circle,  giving  room  to  the  at- 
torneys for  the  prosecution  and  defense 
respectively,  right  and  left.  The  par- 
ties at  issue,  or  the  criminal  on  trial,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  placed  directly  in 
front  inside  of  a   barrier. 

The  court  consists  of  seven  persons, 
who  seem  to  constitute  a  consulting 
quorum.  The  principal  judge  occupies 
the  center,  with  three  witnesses,  jurors 
or  judges  on  each  side.  When  the  case 
is  heard  they  retire  to  a  consulting 
chamber,  where  they  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision, which  they  return  and  render  in 
open  court. 

Many  are  the  interesting  reminiscences 
in  circulation  concerning  Turkish  jus- 
tice. Even  their  Christian  enemies  are 
fond  of  relating  old-time  justice  as 
administered  by  an  honest  Osmanli, 
who,  perhaps,  understood  equity  and 
right  between  man  and  man  better  than 
he  understood  the  technicalities   of  law. 

We  will  here  insert  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  Turkish  trial  as  related  by  Mr. 
Barkley,  the  person  who  built  the  rail- 
road from  Varna  to  Rustchuch  in  Bul- 
garia. In  his  "Bulgaria  Before  the 
War"   he  says: 

"The  Pasha  told  me  that  a  celebrated 
robber  had  just  been  caught  somewhere 
in  the  forest,  and  if  1  would  breakfast 
with  him  in  the  morning  I  should  hear 
the  case  tried.  I  gladly  accepted  his 
offer,  as  I  was  curious  to  see  how  jus- 
tice was  administered  between  Turk  and 
Turk,  when   there  would  be  no   Consuls 


present  to  interfere  with  or  direct  the 
judge. 

"My  friend,  the  Pasha,  was  one  of  the 
old  school,  so  soon  after  I  had  arrived 
and  made  my  /sa/aams  to  him,  breakfast 
was  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  table, 
or  rather  on  a  big  wooden  platter,  with 
a  pedestal  that  raised  it  six  inches  from 
the  ground.  Like  two  birds  we  hopped 
off  our  perch,  the  divan,  and  began 
pegging  away  with  our  fingers.  When 
all  was  finished,  the  things  carried  away, 
and  we  once  more  on  our  perch,  cigar- 
ettes and  pipes  were  lighted,  and  words 
were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  council 
that  the  Pasha  was  ready. 

"First  of  all  in  waddled  the  Kadi,  or 
head  priest,  who,  having  first  taken  a 
seat  and  made  himself  comfortable  on 
the  divan,  by  the  side  of  the  Pasha, 
then  turned  and  made  his  salirain  to  him. 
One  by  one  the.  rest  of  the  council 
drifted  in,  attended  by  yastJgis  (clerks) 
chibcukdjis  (pipe-bearers)  and  a  few 
nondescripts.  When  all  had  settled 
down  the  Pasha  made  a  sign  to  the 
Buluk  Bashi  (head  policeman),  and  he 
disappeared,  presently  to  return  with 
the  unfortunate  prisoner,  who  was  so 
heavily  ironed  that  he  could  hardly 
drag  himself  along.  He  was  placed 
before  us  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
then  the  Pasha  first,  and  afterward  the 
different  members  of  the  council,  set  to 
work  to  pump  him. 

"There  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  if 
the  numerous  witnesses  who  came  in  all 
together  from  the  next  room  spoke  a 
word  of  truth,  and  it  struck  me  as 
curious  that  the  man  should  attempt  to 
deny  it;  but  the  Pasha  told  me  after- 
wards that  before  he  could  mete  out  due 
punishment  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
confession;  so  the  case  soon  drifted  in- 
to the  man's  stoutly  asserting  that  he 
was  a  good  child,   while    his  judges   ex- 
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horted  and  begged  him  to  confess. 
Throughout  the  trial  the  greatest 
patience  was  shown  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  there  was  no  direct  threat 
used  to  extort  a  confession.  I  say 
direct,  for  the  Pasha  addressed  the 
man  as 'my  child,'  'my  lamb,'  and  begged 
he  would  tell  the  truth,  at  the  sanje 
time  saying  if  he  did  not  he  would  have 
rough  times  of  it,  whereas  if  he  gave 
no  trouble  he  would  consider  it  in  pass- 
ing judgment. 

"The  prisoner  was  a  short,  thick-set 
fellow,  with  anything  but  a  vicious  cast 
of  feature,  and  after  the  first  awkward- 
ness of  appearing  before  us  had  passed 
off,  he  stood  in  a  quite  dignified  atti- 
tude, and  though  perfectl}'  respectful  to 
all,  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  fear 
or  attempt  to  cringe  or  fawn  upon  his 
judges.  In  this  he  was  a  great  contrast 
to  an  Armenian  shopkeeper,  the  chief 
witness  against  him,  who  stood  twisting 
and  writhing  in  the  doorway,  livid  with 
fright,  and  raked  between  his  desire  of 
having  the  man  convicted  and  so  get- 
ting back  the  money  he  had  been  rob- 
bed of.  and  his  dread  that  at  some 
future  day  he  might  be  called  to  account 
in  a  lonel}'  road  by  the  same  robber  or 
some  of  his  confederates. 

"Encouraged  by  the  half  promises 
held  out  by  the  Pasha,  the  robber  at 
last  gave  himself  a  shake  and  confessed 
all.  He  had  been  on  the  roads  three 
years,  and  till  a  short  time  before  had 
been  captain  of  a  gang  of  six.  The 
gang  had  been  broken  up  through  a 
quarrel,  which  had  also  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  our  prisoner.  He  had  com- 
mitted robberies  all  over  Bulgaria,  but, 
by  Allah,  he  had  never  robbed  a  Mus- 
sulman nor  hurt  anyone.  There  had 
been  no  necessity  for  the  latter,  as  no 
one  ever  attempted  to  resist;  and  then 
he  went  on  to   tell  us,    with  a   good   deal 


of  humor,  and  even  a  smile  on  his  face, 
how  a  short  time  before  he  had  made  a 
haul  from  some  rajah  (subject)  mer- 
chants on  their  way  to  a  fair.  He 
said:  'I  knew  of  their  coming;  indeed 
one  of  my  men  had  seen  the  men  leave 
the  last  guard-house,  so  I  placed  my 
gang  in  a  thick  shrub  on  either  side  of 
the  road  and  then  waited  patiently;  but 
to  our  astonishment  they  did  not 
appear.  It  then  struck  me  they  must 
have  turned  off  the  direct  road  and 
taken  one  that  was  longer  and  less  fre- 
quented. 

"  'Had  they  done  so,  they  must,  I 
knew,  be  far  on  their  way  to  the  fair, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  overtake 
them  on  foot,  but,  having  a  good  horse 
tied  to  a  tree  near,  I  determined  to 
make  a  dash  for  it  alone,  telling  the 
others  to  go  to  an  old  tr3'ste  and  there 
await  me.  I  started  off,  and  after  half 
an  hour's  gallop  came  upon  the  other 
road.  I  could  see  at  once  by  the  tracks 
that  no  arabas  (wagons)  had  passed  for 
some  days,  so  t^ing  my  horse  handy,  I 
concealed  myself  behind  a  bush,  and 
kept  both  ears  and   eyes  open. 

"  'I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  a 
string  of  covered  arabas  appeared,  and 
I  saw  by  the  anxious,  frightened  faces 
stuck  out  of  the  openings  at  the  sides 
that  I  had  not  a  very  desperate  set  to 
face.  I  let  the  leading  araba  come  so 
close  that  there  was  no  room  for  it  to 
turn  and  bolt,  and  then  with  my  gun  in 
m)'  hand  stepped  out  and  stopped  the 
lot.  I  called  out  that  if  anyone  moved 
I  would  order  my  men  to  fire  on  them, 
and  would  also  do  so  myself,  which  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  all  quiet.  I  then 
started  to  work,  first  pretending  to  call 
my  men  to  keep  their  guns  pointed  and 
to  shoot  anj'one  who  should  attempt  to 
move.  I  carefully  searclied  each  araba 
and  its  occupants  in  turn,   sending  it  off 
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along  the  road  directly  I  had  done  so, 
and  in  this  wav  I  robbed  the  lot  without 
any  trouble,  of  nearly  a  hundred  liras. 
I  daresay  the  dogs  cheated  me  and  con- 
cealed some  of  their  money,  but  I  was 
alone  and  in  a  hurry,  and  after  all  did 
not  do  so  badly.  But,  Pasha,  there  was 
such  talk  about  this  robbery  that  we 
had  to  disband  for  a  time,  and  go  off  in 
different  directions,  putting  a  hundred 
miles  behind  us.  When  we  quarreled 
and  finally  separated;  we  divided  what 
we  had  got,  and  my  share  came  to  about 
seventy  liras. ' 

"  '  Where  is  it?' 

"  'Oh  most  of  it  is  hidden  in  the  roots 
of  the  old  ash  tree  near  the  spring  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  You  are 
welcome  to  it,  but  Pasha,  not  one  part  of 
the  money  you  will  find  there  belongs 
to  that  Jenabit  (pointing  to  the  Armen- 
ian) all  his  money  was  spent  months  ago. ' 

"The  pasha  looked  very  pleased  at 
this,  and  snubbed  the  Armenian,  when 
he  said,  'this  money  would  do  as  well 
as  any  other  for  him?' 

"Zaptiehs  were  at  once  sent  to  fetch 
the  money  which  was  found  exactly  as 
the  robber  had  stated,  and  then  the  case 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.  I  after- 
wards heard  that  the  robber  was  con- 
demned to  the  chain  gang  for  five  years.  " 


When  Carlyle  had  finished  his  first 
volume  of  "The  French  Revolution,"  he 
loaned  the  manuscript  to  a  literary 
friend  to  read.  When  he  called  for  it 
to  send  to  the  waiting  printer,  what  was 
his  consternation  to  find  that  the  maid 
in  her  ignorance,  had  used  it  to  kindle 
the  fires.  Almost  in  despair  he  still  sat 
down  to  write  it  over  again  from 
memory,  as  he  had  no  draft  left.  The 
first  composition  had  been  a  great 
pleasure,    the  second  was   intense  pain. 


THE    ARTICLES    OF  FAITH. 

(Lectures  by    Elder  James  E.    Talinage,    before  tlie 
Church  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.) 

Sunday,    Feb.    18,    1§94. 

7.  IVe  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  in- 
terpretation of  tongues,    etc. 

spiritual    gifts. 

Characteristic  of  the  work  of  God. — 
As  stated  in  the  last  lecture  of  this 
course,  all  men  who  ofiiciate  with 
propriety  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  must  be  commissioned  for  their 
exalted  duties  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  heaven.  When  so  divinely 
invested  these  servants  of  the  Lord 
will  not  be  lacking  in  proofs  of  the 
Master's  favor;  for  it  has  ever  been 
characteristic  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  His  people  to  manifest  His  power 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  variety  of  ennob- 
ling graces  which  are  properly  called 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  These  are  oft-times 
exhibited  in  a  manner  so  diverse  from 
the  usual  order  of  things  as  to  be 
called  miraculous  and  supernatural. 
In  this  way  did  the  Lord  make  Him- 
self known  in  the  early  times  of  scrip- 
tural history;  and  from  the  days  of 
Adam  until  the  present,  prophets  of 
God  have  been  endowed  with  such 
power.  Whenever  the''  Priesthood  has 
officiated  in  an  organized  Church  on 
the  earth,  the  members  of  the  flock 
have  been  strengthened  in  their  faith, 
and  otherwise  blessed  in  numerous 
related  ways  by  the  operation  of  these 
graces  within  the  Church.  We  may 
safely  regard  the  existence  of  these 
spiritual  powers  as  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  true  Church; 
where  they  are  not,  the  Priesthood  of 
God  does  not  operate.  Mormon* 
solemnly     declares     that     the     days     of 

*  Moroni  vii,  35-37. 
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miracles  will  not  pass  from  the  Church, 
as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  man  upon 
the  earth  to  be  saved,  "For,"  says  he, 
"it  is  by  faith  that  miracles  are 
wrought;  and  it  is  by  faith  that  angels 
appear  and  minister  unto  men;  where- 
fore if  these  things  have  ceased,  wo  be 
unto  the  children  of  men,  for  it  is  be- 
cause of  unbelief,  and  all  is  vain." 
And  Moroni,*  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  grave,  bears  an  indepen- 
dent testimony  that  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Spirit  will  never  be  done 
away  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand, 
except  it  be  through  the  unbelief  of 
mankind.  Hear  the  wordst  of  this 
prophet  addressed  to  those  "who  deny 
the  revelations  of  God  and  say  that 
they  are  done  away,  that  there  are  no 
revelations  nor  prophecies,  nor  gifts, 
nor  healing,  nor  speaking  with  ton- 
gues, and  the  interpretation  of  tongues. 
Behold  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  denieth 
these  things  knoweth  not  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  yea  he  hath  not  read  the  scrip- 
tures; if  so  he  does  not  understand 
them.  For  do  we  not  read  that  God  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever, 
and  in  Him  there  is  no  variableness 
neither  shadow  of  changing?  And  now, 
if  ye  have  imagined  up  unto  yourselves 
a  god  who  doth  vary,  and  in  him  there 
is  shadow  of  changing,  then  have  ye 
imagined  up  unto  yourselves  a  god 
who  IS  not  a  god  of_^miracles.  But  be- 
hold, I  will  shew  unto  you  a  God  of 
miracles,  even  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob;  and  it  is  that  same  God  who 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
all  things  that  in  them^are. " 

Nature  ok  spiritual  cifts. — The  gifts 
here    spoken   of  are    essentially^  endow- 

t  Moroni  x,  19,  23-27. 
•  Mormon  ix,   7-11 . 


ments  of  power  and  authority,  whereby 
the  purposes  of  God  are  accomplished, 
even  though  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  be  modified  and  seeiningly  over- 
ruled. By  such  the  sick  are  healed 
without  the  use  of  drugs  or  medical  de- 
vices, malignant  influences  are  over- 
come, spirits  of  darkness  are  subdued; 
the  Saints,  humble  and  weak,  proclaim 
their  testimonies  and  otherwise  utter 
praises  unto  God  in  new  and  strange 
tongues,  and  others  interpret  these 
words;  the  feeble  human  intellect  may 
be  invigorated  by  the  heavenly  touch  of 
spiritual  vision  and  blessed  dreams,  to 
see  and  comprehend  things  ordinarily 
withheld  from  mortal  senses;  direct 
communication  with  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  may  be  established,  and  the 
revelations  of  the  divine  will  may  be 
obtained. 

These  gifts  have  been  promised  of 
the  Lord  unto  all  those  who  believe  in 
His  name*  they  are  to  follow  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  believers,  they  are  to  serve  for 
encouragement  and  as  incentives  to 
higher  communion  with  the  Spirit. 
They  are  not  given  as  signs  to  gratify 
the  sinful  curiosity  of  adulterous  minds;t 
nor  to  satisfy  a  morbid  craving  for  the 
wonderful.  Men  have  been  converted 
through  miracles  but  events  in  the 
lives  of  these  show  that  they  are  either 
such  as  would  have  found  a  knowledge 
of  the'truth  in  some  other  way,  or  they 
are  but  superficially  affected,  and  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  new  sensa- 
tion has  exhausted  itself  they  wander 
again  in  the  darkness  from  which  they 
had  for  the  time  escaped.  Miracles  are 
not  primarily   intended,    surely  they  are 


*M;irk  xvi,  16;   Doc.  ami  Cov.  Ixxxiv,  64-73. 
fMatt.  xii,38,  39;  xvi,   1-4.      Mark    viii,   11.     Luke 
xi,  16-29. 
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not  needed,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God;  the  simpler  occurrences,  the  more 
ordinary  works  of  creation  do  that. 
But  unto  the  heart  already  softened 
and  purified  by  the  testimony  of  the 
truth,  to  the  mind  enlightened  through 
the  Spirit's  power,  and  conscious  of 
obedient  service  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Gospel,  the  voice  of  miracles  comes 
with  cheering  tidings  of  a  loving 
Parent's  continued  favor,  with  fresh 
and  more  abui.dant  evidences  of  the 
magnanimity  of  an    all-merciful  God. 

Yet  even  to  the  unbeliever  the  testi- 
mony of  miracles  should  appeal,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  argument  favoring 
an  investigation  of  the  power  through 
which  these  acts  are  wrought;  in  such 
cases  miracles  are  as  "a  loud  voice 
addressed  to  those  who  are  hard  of 
hearing."  The  purpose  of  spiritual 
gifts  in  the  Church  is  explicitly  set 
forth  in  a  revelation  from  the  Lord 
through  Joseph  Smith:*  "Wherefore 
beware  lest  ye  be  deceived;  and  that  ye 
may  not  be  deceived  seek  ye  earnestl}' 
the  best  gifts,  always  remembering  for 
what  they  are  given;  for  verily  I  say 
unto  you  they  are  given  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  love  me  and  keep  all  my 
commandments,  and  him  that  seeketh 
so  to  do,  that  all  may  be  benefitted  that 
seeketh  or  that  asketh  of  me,  that 
asketh  and  not  for  a  sign  that  he  may 
consume  it  upon  his   lusts." 

Miracles  are  commonly  regarded  as 
supernatural  occurrences;  taking  place 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Such  a  conception  is  plainly  erroneous, 
for  the  laws  of  Nature  are  inviolable. 
However,  as  human  understanding  of 
these  laws  is  at  best  but  very  imperfect, 
events  strictly  in  accordance  with 
natural  law  may  appear  contrary  there- 
to.     The  entire    constitution   of    Nature 

•  Doc.  and  Cov.  xlvi,  8,  9. 


is  founded  on  system  and  order;  the 
laws  of  nature,  however,  are  graded  as 
are  the  laws  of  man.  The  application 
of  a  higher  law  in  any  particular  case 
does  not  destro)'  the  efficacy  or  validity 
of  an  inferior  one;  the  lower  law  is  as 
fully  applicable  as  before  to  the  cases 
for  which  it  was  framed.  For  example, 
society  has  enacted  a  law,  forbidding, 
on  peril  of  heavy  penalties,  any  man 
appropriating  the  property  of  another; 
yet  oftentimes  officers  of  the  law  forci- 
bly seize  the  possessions  of  their  fel- 
low-men, against  whom  judgments  may 
have  been  rendered;  and  such  acts  are 
done  to  satisfy,  not  to  violate  justice. 
Jehovah  commanded  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  and  mankind  have  re-enacted 
that  law  throughout  the  world,  prescrib- 
ing penalties  for  violation  thereof.  Yet 
sacred  history  testifies  that  in  many 
cases  the  Great  Lawgiver  Himself  has 
directly  commanded  His  servants  to 
vindicate  justice  by  depriving  the  un- 
godly of  life.  The  judge  who  passes 
the  extreme  sentence  upon  a  convicted 
murderer,  and  the  executioner  who  car- 
ries into  effect  that  terrible  mandate 
act  not  in  opposition  of  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  but  actually  in  support  of 
this  decree.  With  some  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  powers  of  Nature 
operate,  we  are  in  a  degree  acquainted; 
and  in  contemplating  them  we  are  no 
longer  surprised;  though  deeper  reflec- 
tion may  show  that  even  the  commonest 
occurrence  is  wonderful  and  strange. 
But  any  event  beyond  the  ordinary  is 
pronounced  miraculous,  supernatural,  if 
not  indeed  unnatural,  and  we  are  more 
or  less  awe-stricken  by  the  same  (see 
note  Ij.  Even  animals  are  frightened 
by  that  which  they  do  not  understand. 
When  the  prophet  Elisha  caused  the 
axe  to  float  in  the  river,*  he  brought  to 

*  II  Kings  vi,  5. 
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his  service,  through  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  gravity.  Without 
doubt,  the  iron  was  heavier  than  the 
water;  yet  by  the  operation  of  this 
higher  force  it  was  supported,  suspended 
or  otherwise  sustained  at  the  surface  as 
if  it  were  held  there  by  a  human  hand, 
or  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant  by 
attached  floaters. 

Wine  ordinarily  consists  of  about 
four-fifths  water,  the  rest  being  a 
variety  of  chemical  compounds,  the 
elements  of  which  are  abundantly  dis- 
tributed in  the  air  and  soil.  The 
ordinary  method, — what  we  term  the 
natural  method — of  bringing  these  ele- 
ments into  proper  combination  is  by 
planting  the  grape,  then  cultivating  the 
vine  till  the  fruit  is  ready  to  yield  its 
juice  in  the  press.  But  bj'  the  exercise 
of  a  power,  not  within  purely  human 
reach,  the  Savior,  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana,*  called  those  elements  together, 
and  brought  about  a  chemical  transfor- 
mation in  the  water- pots  of  stone,  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  pure  wine. 
So,  too,  when  the  multitudes  were  fed, 
under  His  priestly  touch  and  authorita- 
tive blessing  the  bread  and  fishes 
increased  in  substance  as  if  all  the 
seasotis  of  years  had  been  consumed  in 
their  growth  according  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  natural  order.  In  healing  the 
leprous,  the  palsied,  and  the  infirm, 
the  disordered  bodily  parts  were  brought 
again  into  their  normal  and  healthful 
state;  the  impurities  operating  as 
poisons  in  the  tissues  were  removed  by 
means  more  rapid  and  effectual  than  the 
aids  of  drugs  and   physic. 

No  earnest  observer,  no  reasoning 
mind  can  doubt  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gences and  organisms  which  the  senses 
of  man    do   not    reveal.      This    world    in 

•John  ii,  1-11. 


its  domains  of  matter  and  force  seems 
but  the  temporal  embodiment  of  things 
spiritual  and  perfect.  The  Creator  has 
told  us  that  He  formed  all  things  spiri- 
tual before  they  were  made  temporal.* 
The  flowers  that  flourish  and  die  on 
earth  are  perhaps  represented  above  by 
imperishable  blossoms  of  transcendent 
beauty  and  entertaining  fragrance. 
Man  is  shaped  after  the  image  of 
Deity;  his  mind  though  darkened  by 
custom  and  weakened  by  injurious 
habit  is  still  a  fallen  type  of  immortal 
thought  and  divine  reason,  and  though 
the  gulf  separating  the  human  and  the 
divine  in  thought,  desire,  and  action 
be  as  wide  as  that  between  sea  and 
sky,  for  as  the  stars  are  above  the  earth 
so  are  the  ways  of  God  above  those  of 
man;  yet  we  cannot  doubt  a  strict 
analogy  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal.  When  the  eyes  of  Elisha's 
servant  were  opened  the  man  saw  the 
hosts  of  heavenly  warriors  covering  the 
mountains  about  Dothan, — footmen, 
horsemen,  and  chariots,  armed  for  fight 
against  the  Syrians. f  When  Israel 
encompassed  Jericho, J  may  we  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
Host§  and  His  heavenly  train  were 
there,  and  that  before  their  angelic 
powers,  sustained  by  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  mortal  army,  the  walls 
were  levelled? 

Some  of  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  man  in  the  utilization  of 
Nature's  forces  approach  the  conditions 
of  spiritual  existence.  To  count  the 
ticking  of  a  watch  a  hundred  miles 
away;  to  speak  in  but  an  ordinary  tone 
and  be  heard  across  the  country,  to 
signal  from   one  hemisphere  and  be  un- 

*  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
til  Kings  vi,  13-18. 
X  Josh.  vi. 
J  Josh.  V,  13,  14. 
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derstood  on  the  other;  though  oceans 
roll  and  roar  between;  to  bring  the 
lightning  into  our  homes  and  make  it 
serve  as  fire  and  torch;  are  not  these 
miracles?  The  possibility  of  such 
things  would  not  have  been  received 
with  credence  before  their  actual  ac- 
complishment. The  President  of  the 
Republic  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state  at 
the  nation's  capital  talks  with  all  parts, 
even  the  ends  of  this  great  country; 
and  if  batteries  and  wire  be  in  order,  if 
operators  and  officials  be  true,  he  is 
rightly  informed  of  every  movement  of 
importance  anywhere  in  the  land.  The 
orbs  of  the  universe  are  as  truly  con- 
nected by  a  system  of  inter-communica- 
tion surprisingly  perfect  in  its  action 
and  adaptation. 

These  and  the  other  innumerable 
miracles  of  creation  are  accomplished 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  Nature's 
God. 

But  we  must  return  to  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  manifestations 
of  spiritual  gifts  amongst    the    Church. 

An  enumeration  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  cannot  be  made  complete  by 
man,  so  numerous,  so  extensive  are  the 
blessings  of  the  Father  for  His  chil- 
dren. Yet  the  more  common  of  these 
spiritual  manifestations  have  been 
specified  by  inspired  scriptural  writers, 
and  by  the  sure  word  of  revelation. 
Paul  writing  to  the  Corinthian  saints,* 
Moroni  inditing  his  last  appeal  to  the 
Lamanites,t  and  the  voice  of  the  LordJ 
directed  to  the  people  of  His  Church  in 
this  dispensation,  each  names  many  of 
the  great  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  From 
these  scriptures  we  learn  that  every  man 
has  received  some  gift  from    God;    and 

*I  Cor.  xii,  4-11. 
t  Mornni  x,  7-19. 
t  Doc.  and  Gov.  xlvi,  8-29. 


in  the  great  diversity  of  gifts  all  do  not 
receive  the  same.  Says  the  Lord:  "To 
some  it  is  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
know  the  differences  of  administration. 
*  *  *  And  again  it  is  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  some  to  know  the  diver- 
sities of  operations  whether  it  be  of 
God,  that  the  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.  And  again,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  to  some  it  is  given  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  word  of  wisdom;  to 
another  it  is  given  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge, that  all  may  be  taught  to  be  wise, 
and  to  have  knowledge.  And  again  to 
some  it  is  given  to  have  faith  to  be 
healed;  and  to  others  it  is  given  to  have 
faith  to  heal.  And  again  to  some  it  is 
given  the  working  of  miracles,  and  to 
others  it  is  given  to  prophesy,  and  to 
others  the  discerning  of  spirits.  And 
again,  it  is  given  to  some  to  speak 
with  tongues;  and  to  another  it  is  given 
the  interpretation  of  tongues;  and  all 
these  gifts  cometh  from  God  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  God." 
t  The  gift  of  tongues  and  interpreta- 
tion.— The  gift  of  tongues  constituted 
one  of  the  first  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  among  the 
apostles  of  old.  It  was  included  by  the 
Savior  among  the  special  signs  appointed 
to  follow  the  believer;  "In  my  name," 
said  He,  "they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues."*  The  early  fulfillment  of  this 
promise  in  the  case  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  was  realized  on  the  succeed- 
ing Pentecost,  when  they,  having 
assembled  in  one  place,  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  began  to  speak  in 
strange  tongues. f  When  the  door  of 
the  Gospel  was  first  opened  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  converts  rejoiced  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  had  fallen  upon  them, 

*Mark  xvi,  17. 
t  Acts  ii,  4. 
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and  which  gave  them  utterance  in 
tongues*  This  gift  with  others  mani- 
fested itself  among  certain  disciples  at 
Ephesus,t  on  the  occasion  of  their 
receiving  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
present  dispensation,  this  gift,  again 
promised  to  the  Saints  finds  frequent 
exercise.  Its  chief  employment  is  in 
the  function  of  praise,  rather  than  that 
of  instruction  and  preaching,  and  this 
is  agreeable  to  Paul's  teaching,  "For 
he  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
speaketh  not  unto  men  but  unto  God.  "| 
An  unusual  manifestation  of  the  gift 
was  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Pentecostal  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
already  referred  to;  when  the  apostles 
speaking  unto  the  multitude,  were  under- 
stood by  all  the  diversified  company, 
each  man  hearing  their  teachings  in  his 
own  tongue. §  This  special  gift  was 
here  associated  with  higher  endowments 
of  power;  the  occasion  was  one  of  in- 
struction, admonition,  and  prophecy. 
The  gift  of  interpretation  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  one  speaking  in  tongues, 
though  more  commonly  the  separate 
powers  are  exercised  by  different  persons. 


NOTES. 


1.  A  Seeming  Miracle. — A  few  years  ago  Herr 
Werner  Siemens,  a  German  scientist  of  note  visited  the 
pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
Arab  guides,  climbed  to  the  top.  He  observed  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  were  very  favorable  to  electric 
manifestations.  Fastening  a  large  brass  button  to  an 
empty  water-gourd  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Arabs, 
and  then  placing  his  knuckle  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  button,  he  drew  therefrom  a  succession  of 
brilliant  sparks,  accompanied  of  course  by  the  crack- 
ling noises  characteristic  of  electric  discharges.  The 
guides  viewed  this  exhibition  of  supernatural  powers 
with  amazement  and  terror,  which  reached  a  climax 
when  their  master  stretched  his  Btaff  above  his.  head, 
and  the  stick  was  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  St.  Elmo's 

*  Acts  X,  46. 

I  Acts  xi.^,  6. 

I I  Cor.  xiv.  2. 
?  Acts  II,  6-12. 


flame.  This  spectacle  was  more  than  the  superstitious 
Bedouins  could  bear;  they  trembled  before  an  enchan- 
ter who  could  play  with  lightning  and  fire  as  with  a 
toy,  and  who  carried  miniature  thunder  in  his  coat 
pocket ;  so  they  fled  down  the  steps  with  dangerous 
precipitation,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  desert.  So 
great  was  their  fright  that  they  forgot  to  claim  their 
promised  fees,  which  circumstance  alone  was  no  insig- 
nificant miracle. 


ORIENTAL  WOMEN. 

Accompanying  this  article  the  readers 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  are  pre- 
sented two  pictures  of  oriental  ladies, 
both,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  belonging 
to  families  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. They  are  interesting  as  illus- 
trating the  characteristic  beauty  of  the 
sex  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world,  the 
prevailing  mode  of  dress  and  domestic 
enjoyment,  better  than  any  descriptive 
words  can  do.  Only  one  particular 
explanation  is  needed.  The  object  one 
of  the  ladies  holds  in  her  left  hand  is 
the  richl)'  ornamented  mouthpiece  of  a 
waterpipe,  from  which  she  apparently 
has  been  drawing  the  light  blue  fumes, 
sending  them  back  into  the  air  in  fan- 
tastic rings,  this  being  one  of  the  en- 
joyments of  life  in  eastern  homes. 

Concerning  oriental  women  a  great 
deal  has  been  written,  much  of  which, 
however,  is  based  upon  but  superficial 
observations  and  perhaps  colored  with 
prejudice,  and  consequently  apt  to  con- 
vey wrong  impressions.  Of  such  nature 
is  certainly  the  idea  that  they  are  a 
degraded,  enslaved  race,  nothing  but 
the  playthings  of  the  so-called  strong 
sex.  True,  their  position  is,  speaking 
broadly,  quite  different  to  that  of  their 
sisters  in  the  western  world,  and  were 
the  latter  suddenly  surrounded  by  simi- 
lar circumstances,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly feel  life  a  burden;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  oriental  women  also 
must  lead  a  wretched  existence.      On  the 
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contrary,  anyone  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  matter  will 
feel  convinced   that  they,    notwitlistand- 


both  among  men  and  women,  even  in 
the  most  advanced  countries,  but  such 
cases  are   by  no    means    more   numerous 


ing    their    peculiar    social    position,    are  |  in  the    orient    than     the    Occident.      The 


at  least  enjoying  as  much  happiness  as 
any  class  of  women  in  the  world. 
Unfortunates      there      are      everywhere. 


sparkling  eyes,  the  rosy  lips,  the  elastic 
step,  the  child-like  naivite  so  often  found 
in  the  representation  of  the  sex,   do  not 
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reflect  a  soul  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  constant  misery. 

With  the  slowness  of  development 
peculiar  to  the  orient,  and  particularly  to 
Syria  under  Mohammedan  influence  and 
Turkish  rule,  enough  of  the  ancient, 
patriarchal  mode  of  thought  has  been 
retained  to  place  woman  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  many  respects.  This 
is  evident  already  at  the  birth  of  the 
children.  The  arrival  of  a  baby  boy  in 
a  family  is  the  signal  for  rejoicings  and 
congratulations,  but  the  advent  of  a 
girl  is  passed  by  in  silence  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  had  this  peculiarity 
illustrated  while  on  a  mission  to  Pales- 
tine. I  had  just  received  a  letter 
announcing  that  a  new,  dear  little  face 
would  greet  me  on  my  return  home. 
Among  my  acquaintances  in  Jaffa  was  a 
well-educated  gentleman  of  Arabian 
crigin.  On  learning  that  the  baby  was 
a  girl  he  somewhat  disappointedly  re- 
marked: "If  it  had  been  a  boy,  I  would 
have  congratulated  you;  but  then  I 
know  that  in  your  country  the  girls  are 
just  as  much  thought  of  as  the  boys." 
This  gentleman  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  spent  some  time  in 
France.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church;  yet,  so  strong 
was  his  sense  of  propriety  from  an 
Arabian  point  of  view,  that  he  felt  like 
apologizing  for  congratulating  a  friend 
who  had  just  become  the  happy  father 
of  a  sweet  baby  girl.  From  this  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prevailing 
sentiment  among  those  who  never  come 
in  contact  with  western  civilization. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  education  of  the  girls  is  much 
neglected.  They  are  required  to  study 
the  art  of  obedience  -if  the  expression 
be  allowed — and  make  themselves  as 
attractive  as  nature  and  art  and  mean? 
will  permit.      But  even   daughters  of  the 


aristocratic  families  seldom  push  their 
studies  beyond  reading  and  writing  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  re- 
ligion, while  the  great  majority  of  them 
never  master  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  is  the  case  also  with  boys,  but  the 
difference  is  that  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  the  female  population  remains 
illiterate.  It  may  sound  incredible,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  many  young 
ladies  well  out  of  their  teens  are  so 
indifferent  to  the  past  that  they  even  do 
not  know  their  own  age.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  writer  propounded  the 
somewhat  delicate  question  of  age  to  an 
unusually  bright  and  intelligent  young 
lady,  his  astonishment  was  great  on 
receiving  the  certainly  queer  answer 
"God  alone  knows."  Some  suspicion  at 
first  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  the  sin- 
cerit}'  of  the  information  conveyed  by 
the  reply,  and  the  supposition  was  near 
at  hand  that  it  was  an  Arabian  way  of 
hinting  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
question  was  none  of  my  business;  but 
whatever  surmises  of  this  kind  were  at 
first  aroused  were  soon  dispelled  by  the 
lady  in  question  offering  to  consult  her 
mother  for  the  desired  information. 
Afterwards  I  found  that  such  to  us  un- 
accountable indifference  to  important 
dates  was  by  no  means  the  exception. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  later 
years  much  has  been  done  by  missionary 
institutions  to  reach  the  children  of 
both  sexes  with  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion and  in  many  places  schools  for 
girls  have  been  established.  That  the 
good  results  of  such  efforts,  however, 
will  be  comparatively  slow  is  a  natural 
consequence  both  of  the  conservative 
character  of  the  people  and  the  little 
support  given  to  them  by  the  doctrines 
of  their  sacred  books. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  seclusion 
of  the    sexes  from   each  other,   observed 
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already  from  childhood.  Boys  play 
with  boys  and  girls  with  girls.  Ladies 
would  consider  themselves  quite  "aban- 
doned" if  they  took  the  liberty  of  going 
to  a  play  or  any  other  place  of  amuse- 
ment where  men  congregate.  They 
visit  only  friends  of  their  own  sex,  and 
when  appearing  in  public  are  veiled 
with  the  utmost  care.  In  processions, 
at  funerals  or  weddings  for  instance, 
they  walk  in  groups  as  far  away  as 
practicable  from  their  brothers  or  hus- 
bands. This  custom  may,  however,  not 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  consid- 
ered inferior  beings,  as  so  many  travel 
ers  have  supposed,  it  must  rather  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
orientals  deem  it  best  to  remove  as  far 
as  possible  all  that  might  lead  to  temp- 
tation. If,  notwithstanding  such  pre- 
cautions, absolute  social  purity  is  not 
obtained,  this  is  only  an  evidence  of 
the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  conquer  vice 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 


HOW   TO   FIND    OUT    THE  VALUE    OF    A 
THING. 

"Pray  don't  shake  me,"  cried  the  full 
bucket  to  the  plank  on  yvhich  it  rested 
at  the  top  of  the  well;  "if  you  shake  me 
]■  shall  spill  the  water  and  waste  it." 

"And  what  if  you  do?"  cried  the 
plank;  "what  is  water  worth,  that  you 
should  make  such  a  fuss  about  it?" 

"What  is  water  worth!  Go  you  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  fetch  it, 
and  I'll  answer  for  it  you'll  soon  find 
out  what  it's  worth!"  cried  the  bucket; 
"but  you  idle  folks  think  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  labor  which  they  couldn't  per- 
form if  they  would,  and,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  wouldn't  if  they 
could.  " 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

(CO.NCLLDED   FROM   P.VGE   289.) 

At  the  meeting  of  Stake  officers,  the 
desirability  of  the  organization  of  a 
Normal  training  course  in  the  Stake, 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  at  Provo 
Academy,  will  be  decided  upon.  The 
dates  of  these  conferences  are  as  follows: 

Subject     to     revision, 

April  21st  and  22nd,   Maricopa. 

April  28th  and  29th,  St.    Joseph. 

May  5th  and  6th,   Mexico. 

May  12th   and   IXth,  St.    George. 

May  19th  and  20th,   Cassia. 

May  2Gth  and  27th,  Tooele. 

June  2nd  and  3rd,  Box  Elder,  San- 
pete. 

June  9th  and  lUth,  Oneida. 

June  Itith  and  17th,   Malad,  Juab. 

June  24th  and  25th,  Star  Valley. 

June  30th,   July  1st,   Bear  Lake. 

July  8th  and  9th  Wayne,   Wasatch. 

July  15th   and   16th,   Kanab. 

July  21st  and  22nd,    Panguitch. 

July  28th  and  29th,  San   Luis. 

August  4th  and  5th,  St.  Johns, 
Uintah. 

August  11th    and  12th,  Snowflake. 

August  18th  and  19th,   San  Juan. 

August  25th  and  26th,   Millard. 

September  1st  and  2nd,   Morgan. 

September  8th  and   9ih,   Utah,   Davis. 

September  15th  and   16th,   Cache. 

September  22nd   and  23rd,   Emery. 

September  29th  and  3()th,  Summit. 

As  general  treasurer  Elder  Reynolds 
stated  he  had  received  $1,285.25  as  the 
SI)  per  cent,  on  "Nickel  donation" — the 
other  20  per  cent,  being  retained  by 
Stake  officers  for  Stake  Sunday  school 
purposes. 

The  choir  sang,  "Jesus  once  of  humble 
birth." 

Elder  George  H.  Brimhall  gave  a 
brief  report  of  the  two  Normal  Sunday 
school  training   classes  for   1893-4— stat- 
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ing  that  the  first  class  numbered  forty- 
five,  the  second  one  hundred  and  six, 
and  consisted  of  the  most  interested 
students  and  hardest  workers  he  ever 
taught.  It  was  a  veritable  pleasure  to 
teach   them. 

The  course  consisted  of  instructions 
in  three  great  points  for  the  preparation 
of  the   teacher: 

First— That  he  shall    know  the  child. 

Second — That  he  shall  know  the  sub- 
ject he  is  going  to  teach. 

Third — That  he  shall  know  the  best 
methods  of  imparting  instructions. 

Those  who  attend  not  only  take  a 
thorough  course  in  psychology  and  the 
regular  Sunday  school  course  in  dis- 
cipline and  Sunday  school  methods,  but 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  any  two 
studies  of  the  academy  course  not  inter- 
fering with  the  Sunday  school  course. 

Music  is  also  made  a  prominent 
feature.  Elder  Brimhall  thought  if 
those  schools  which  sent  the  normals  to 
Provo  knew  the  magnitude  of  their  work, 
no  means  would  be  spared  to  aid  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  entire  course 
was  completed  and  the  graduates  re- 
ceive a   certificate. 

Elder  F.  M.  Lyman  thought  the 
Sunday  school  movement  now  but  in  its 
infancy-.  The  importance  that  we  should 
attach  to  its  sacred  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  no  labor  of  any 
Elder  or  sister,  that  will  secure  to  them 
a  greater  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
than  working  in  the  Sunday  schools  of 
Zion,  properly  training  the  precious 
youth  of  whom  we  expect  such  great 
results.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
statistical  report  showed  an  average 
attendance  of  only  a  little  over  50  per 
cent,  whereas  it  should  be  seventy-five 
to  eighty  per  cent,  at  least;  and  he 
trusted  the  superintendents,  teachers 
and   workers  would    make  a   great    effort 


to  have  the  average  attendance  increased 
greatly  another  year. 

Among  the  new  features  introduced 
during  the  last  year,  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month  among  theological  classes 
was  set  apart  as  fast-day,  where  all 
members  come  together  and  bear  their 
testimony  to  oiie  another;  and  it  is 
resulting  in  much  good.  In  the  theo- 
logical classes  more  system  is  being 
followed,  which  results  in  greater  interest. 
Among  the  most  important  text  books 
he  felt  like  recommending  to  the  theo- 
logical classes  was  Outlines  of  Ecclcsias- 
tical  Historv,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  useful  works  ever  published  for  a 
text  book.  Also  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
should  be  in  every  home  of  the  Saints, 
as  it  contains  reading  of  an  excellent 
character  for  old  and  young. 

Elder  Lyman  was  pleased  to  see  the 
many  improvements  being  inaugurated 
for  the  bettering  of  the  Sunday  schools, 
and  closed  by  invoking  the  blessings  of 
heaven  upon  both  Sunday  schools  and 
workers  therein. 

Elder  Heber  J.  Grant  in  contrasting 
the  great  number  of  children  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  few,  accord- 
ing to  heads  of  families  of  Eastern 
states,  could  not  help  but  notice  the 
tendency  of  "modern  civilization"  to 
live  without  raising  children.  He  related 
an  instance  of  a  gentleman  going  back 
to  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts, 
attending  a  Sabbath  school,  and  found 
but  two  children  of  American  born 
parents;  while  all  the  remainder  were 
children  of  foreign  parentage.  He  would 
be  pleased  in  one  year  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  statistical  report,  as  he 
believed  by  all  taking  an  interest  to 
increase  the  attendance,  the  number 
instead  of  being  eighty-three  thousand 
and  odd  as  now  enrolled  could  be  in- 
creased to  an  even  one  hundred  thousand. 
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The  Sunday  schools  are  a  great  factor 
in  the  instructions  of  the  j'oung — one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  in  Zion, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  manifest 
interest  and  faithful  labor  of  the  workers 
therein. 

Assistant  Superintendent  John  Mor- 
gan said  that  the  importance  and  great 
labor  attached  to  the  formulating  of  a 
proper  course  of  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  Sunday  school  officers  and 
teachers,  has  prevented  the  completion, 
of  a  course  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  finished  and  ready  for  distribution 
at  this  conference.  The  committee  who 
have  the  important  task  in  hand  will 
work  until  the  course  is  completed  and 
ready  for  publication.  In  the  meantime 
superintendents  and  teachers  should  be 
exceedingly  careful  what  they  permit  in 
their  schools.  No  literature  or  songs 
should  be  permitted  in  the  schools  that 
have  not  been  passed  upon  by  the 
proper  authorities;  as  the  inculcating 
of  instruction  should  contain  nothing 
but  pure  principles  of  the  Gospel.  And 
if  thus  taught  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
them  departing  from  the  truth,  but 
there  will  arise  in  the  mountains  a  host 
of  men  and  women  mighty  in  good 
works,  whose  influence  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  earth  for  good,  and 
exert  a  power  on  the  salvation  of  the 
human  family. 

Elder  Morgan  drew  special  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly compiled  statistical  and  financial 
reports,  few  of  which,  this  year,  were 
correct.  It  thus  involves  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  at  the  general  office, 
which  could  be  avoided  if  due  vigilance 
were  shown  during  the  year  bj*  every 
ward  secretary  keeping  correct  records; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  compiling  a 
careful  report  which  every  school  should 
do,  and    forward    to    their  Stake    Secre- 


tary, and  not  to  the  General  Secretary, 
as  the  Stake  reports  are  the  ones  he 
wishes.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are 
furnished  at  the  end  of  each  year.  He 
trusted  a  reference  to  this  important 
part  of  our  Sunday  school  work  would 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  a  care- 
ful and  correct  report  from  each  Stake 
and  school  hereafter. 

General  Superintendent  George  Q. 
Cannon,  felt  to  extend  to  the  ushers  the 
thanks  of  the  general  officers,  for  the 
excellent  order  they  maintained;  and  to 
the  choir  for  the  sweet  music  furnished 
to  enliven  the  interest  in  the  meeting. 
Referring  to  a  recent  visit  to  the  Sunday 
School  Normal  class  at  Provo,  he  was 
very  much  gratified  to  see  the  interest 
and  ambition  everywhere  exhibited  both 
by  the  Sunday  school  missionaries  from 
various  Stakes  receiving  instructions  to 
become  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  Zion,  on  their  return  home,  and  bj- 
the  instructors  themselves.  He  felt  that 
the  excellent  course  being  given  would 
result  in  much  good  for  the  Sabbath 
school  work.  The  great  advantage  the 
teachers  and  children  have  today,  of  all 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  ought  to  make  our 
schools  the  best  and  leading  institutions 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  of  any  in  the 
world.  The  speaker  referred  to  the 
great  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
Sunday  schools,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  energetic  and  faithful  labors  of  the 
general  and  local  Sunday  school  officers 
and  teachers,  and  closed  by  invoking 
divine  benediction  upon  the  Sunday 
school  cause. 

The  choir  sang:  "Jerusalem,  my 
glorious  home.  " 

Benediction  by  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith.  John  M.    Whitaker, 

General  Secretary. 
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c3-e01<ge  q.  cannon,   edttoi{ 
Salt  Lake  City,    June  1,   1894. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Importance  of  Concentration. 

as  illustrating  the  importance,  in 
any  business,  of  keeping  one's 
mind  fixed  on  the  object  in  view, 
and  not  permitting  too  great  diffusion 
either  of  thought  or  action  while  that 
object  is  still  unattained,  a  good  story 
is  told  of  a  lawyer  who  advertised  for  a 
clerk.  The  morning  after  his  an- 
nouncement in  the  paper  his  ofi!ice  was 
crowded  with  applicants  —  all  bright, 
and  many  suitable.  He  bade  them  wait 
until  all  should  arrive,  and  then  arranged 
them  all  in  a  row  and  said  he  would  tell 
them  a  story,  note  their  comments,  and 
judge  from  that  whom  he  would  choose. 

"A  certain  farmer,"  began  the  lawyer, 
"was  troubled  with  a  red  squirrel  that 
got  in  through  a  hole  in  his  barn  and 
stole  his  seed  corn.  He  resolved  to  kill 
the  squirrel  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Seeing  him  go  in  at  the  hole  one  noon, 
he  took  his  shotgun  and  fired  away. 
The  first  shot  set  the  barn  on  fire.  " 

"Did  the  barn  burn?"  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

The  lawyer,  without  answering,  con- 
tinued: 

"And  seeing  the  barn  on  fire  the 
farmer  seized  a  pail  of  water  and  ran  to 
put  it  out. " 

"Did  he  put  it  out?"    said  another. 

"As  he  passed  inside,  the  door  shut 
to  and  the  barn  was  soon  in  flames. 
When  the  hired  girl  rushed  out  with 
more  water " 

"Did  they  all  burn  up?"  said  another 
boy. 


The  lawyer  went  on  without  answer- 
ing: "Then  the  old  lady  came  out, 
and  all  was  noise  and  confusion  and 
everybody  was  trying  to  put  out  the 
fire. " 

"Did  anyone  burn  up?"   said   another. 

The  lawjer  said,  "There,  that  will  do: 
you  have  all  shown  great  interest  in  the 
story. " 

But  observing  one  little  bright-eyed 
fellow  in  deep  silence,  he  said:  "Now, 
my    little  man,    what  have   j'ou  to  say?" 

The  little  fellow  blushed,  grew  uneasy, 
and  stammered  out:  "I  want  to  know 
what  became  of  that  squirrel;  that  s  what 
I  want  to  know. " 

"You'll  do,"  said  the  lawyer;  "you 
are  my  man;  you  have  not  been  switched 
off  by  a  confusion  and  barn  burning, 
and  the  hired  girl,  and  water-pails. 
You  have  kept  your  eye  on  the  squirrel.  " 

Now,  while  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  the  burning  of  a  barn  is  of  as  little 
importance  as  the  shooting  of  a  squirrel, 
the  greater  incident  in  the  stor}'  which 
the  lawyer  told  grew  out  of  the  smaller, 
and  as  its  direct  cause  it  should  not 
have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked.  The 
lesson  to  the  farmer  of  course  would 
have  been,  provided  the  story  was  a 
true  one,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  try  to 
shoot  squirrels  in  a  barn — that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  allow  them  a  bushel 
or  two  of  seed  corn  than  to  incur  the 
risk  of  setting  the  barn  on  fire  and  de- 
stroying all  the  corn.  But  that  very 
fact  ought  to  have  been  as  patent  to 
the  hearers  of  the  story  as  to  any  one 
else,  and  it  would  naturally  have  made 
the  story  still  more  striking  and  instruc- 
tive if  at  its  conclusion  the  words  might 
have  been  added,  "and  the  foolish  far 
mer  missed  the  squirrel  entirely  and 
after  all  it   escaped   unharmed." 

The  lesson  which  other  people,  old 
and  young,   may  learn   from  the  incident 
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is  that  seeming  simplicity  is  frequently 
the  greatest  wisdom,  and  that  the 
smallest  incidents  are  frequently  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  traits  and  training 
of  the  mind.  It  illustrates  a  prevailing 
human  tendency  to  fly  from  one  thing 
to  another,  to  lose  sight  of  the  original 
object  in  view;  and  it  will  probably 
serve  to  recall  many  an  incident  in  the 
acquaintance  of  each  reader  where  per- 
severing devotion  to  even  little  things 
has  brought  great  success,  while  the 
irregular  pursuit  of  larger  things,  shift- 
ing from  one  to  another  without  thought 
or  method,  has  made  many  men  with 
great  abilities  quite  mediocre,  and  made 
of  many  others  a  dismal  and  disappoint- 
ing failure.  The  penetration  of  the 
little  boy,  who  after  all  the  side  inci- 
dents and  confusion  relating  to  the 
burning  barn,  was  still  able  to  fix  his 
mind  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  where- 
abouts and  fate  of  the  squirrel,  may 
teach  all  of  us  a  lesson  in  every-day 
philosophy  that  cannot  fail  to  be  as 
profitable   to   us  as   it   was  to  him. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,   June  1st,  1894. 
Our   Church   Schools: 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
General  Board  of  Education  would  not 
be  able  to  grant  any  appropriations  to 
our  Church  schools,  for  the  present 
academic  year,  it  was  feared  that  the 
most  of  them  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  temporarily  suspending 
operations,  thus  obliging  many  efficient 
teachers  to  secure  positions  elsewhere, 
and  that  our  entire  Church  school 
organization  would  receive  a  serious 
backset. 

To    the    honor    of    our  Church  school 


teachers  be  it  said,  however,  that  the 
most  of  them  volunteered  their  services 
on  a  pro  rata  plan,  and  kept  up  the 
schools  at  their  own  risks.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  noble  course,  out  of  forty 
schools  in  operation  the  previous  j'ear, 
only  twelve  suspended,  while  of  the 
remainder  some  had  a  larger  atten- 
dance this  year  than  ever  before.  It  is 
true,  that  several  teachers  had  to  make 
heavy  financial  sacrifices  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  promises — sacrifices  which 
they  could  ill  afford,  and  may  not 
be  in  a  situation  to  repeat;  but  the 
chasm  has  thus  far  been  bridged  over 
by  their  devotion,  and  a  lesson  has 
been  given  to  Stake  Boards  and  the 
people  which  it  would  be  well  to  im. 
prove  upon.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
General  Board  to  discover  that  the 
charge  (ignorantly  made  and  arising 
from  a  misconception  of  the  situation) 
that  our  teachers  were  holding  on  to 
their  positions  out  of  mercenary  motives, 
is  now  being  completely  disproved  in 
the  few  localities  where  the  idea  existed. 
There  being  at  present  no  prospect 
for  appropriations  during  the  next 
academic  year,  several  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation have  reported  their  inability  to 
maintain  their  respective  schools  any 
longer,  thus  obliging  some  more  of  our 
faithful  'teachers  to  leave  our  service. 
Natwithstanding  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  arising  in  some  instances 
more  out  of  lack  of  faith  and  of  united 
action  than  of  actual  necessity,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  the  General 
Board  has  been  informed  "of  the  deter- 
mination of  several  Stake  Boards  of 
Education  to  carry  on  their  school  next 
year,  the  Stake  authorities,  tacult)-  and 
people  being  of  one  mind  in  this  regard. 
The  idea,  therefore,  entertained  by 
some  that  our  Church  schools  were 
dying    out    is    erroneous.      They    are    an 
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essential    part    in    the  great   program   of 
the  latter-day  work. 

Reports. — During  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  General  Superintendent  in 
California,  Elder  N.  L.  Nelson,  of  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  has  kindly 
consented  to  attend  to  the  running 
office-work  of  the  General  Superinten- 
dency,  and  will  send  to  all  Principals 
the  blanks  for  the  statistical  and  finan- 
cial reports,  with  the  request  to  have 
them  duly  filled  out,  signed,  and 
returned  to  him  at  Provo  before  July  1st 
next,  so  that  a  complete  summary  report 
can  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Board. 

Jie/igioi!  C/assfs. — It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  most  cases  where  Church 
schools  have  failed.  Religion  Classes 
were  either  not  started  at  all  or  died  out 
after  a  few  spasmodic  efforts.  While 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  scarcely  any 
Church  schools  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion unless  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  well-organized  Religion  Classes. 
The  importance  of  this  feature  of  our 
educational,  system,  auxiliary  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Sunday  schools,  will 
be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  the 
necessity  for  and  the  results  of  its  mis- 
sion become  apparent  among  the  youth 
of  Zion. 

Questions  for  information  in  regard 
to  executive  details  are  frequently  re- 
ceived, some  of  which  are  of  such 
general  bearing  as  make  it  advisable  to 
answer  them  at  the  present  occasion. 

1.  The  Religion  Classes  are  compli- 
mentary to  the  district  schools,  no  reli- 
gious instructioq  being  admissable  there. 
They  may  continue,  therefore,  during 
the  months  in  which  the  respective  dis- 
trict schools  are  in  session.  In  many 
localities,  however,  the  great  benefit 
derived  from  these  classes  has  been 
appreciated  to  such  an    extent  as  to   in- 


duce the  authorities  to  continue  the 
religion  classes  longer,  and  in  some 
places  it  has  even  been  found  desirable 
to  carry  them  on  all  the  year  round,  as 
exclusive  auxiliaries  to  the  Sunday 
schools. 

2.  There  are  only  blanks  for  the  Stake 
Superintendents'  annual  reports.  Re- 
ports from  the  various  wards  to  the 
Stake  Superintendent  should  be  made 
according  to  instructions  from  the 
latter,  and  may  be  based  upon  the  for- 
mula of  his  annual  report. 

3.  In  "Number  of  Classes,"  the 
number  of  classes  should  be  reported  that 
are  conducted  by  separate  teachers. 

4.  Any  plans,  suggestions,  inquiries, 
and  observations,  regarding  Religion 
Classes  will  always  be  appreciated  at  this 
office  and   receive  careful   consideration. 

Correspondence. — In  consequence  of  the 
somewhat  anomalous  condition  at 
present  of  some  of  our  Church  schools, 
and  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
General  Superintendent  from  his  regular 
field  of  labor,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  various  Principals  and  this 
office  has  been  in  some  instances  very 
dilatory,  leaving  the  General  Superin- 
tendent measurably  in  the  dark  about 
the  condition  of  many  of  our  Church 
schools.  As  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  receive  the  most  thorough 
information  regarding  the  work  done 
during  that  academic  year,  and  to  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  all  Principals 
of  Church  schools  are  respectfull}' 
requested  to  send  to  this  office  as  com- 
plete accounts  as  possible  of  the  labors 
and  condition  of  their  respective 
schools  no  later  than  July  1st,  indepen- 
dent of  the  statistical   report. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.    Karl  G.    Maescr,    Gen.    Supt. 
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IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

r\y  Introduction  to  Mormonism. 

In  tlie  fall  of  the  year  1843  I  was 
taken  ashore  from  the  whaling  ship 
Thanu's  and  landed  at  Lahaina,  Maui, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  sick,  and 
so  disabled  that  I  could  not  continue 
the  voyage.  My  trouble  was  caused  by 
an  accident  received  while  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  I  was  stowing  down  oil  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  during  a  severe 
gale,  and  while  thus  engaged  a  barrel 
of  flour  headed  up  inside  of  a  90  gal. 
oil  cask  became  loose  from  between 
decks  and  fell,  striking  me  on  the  back. 
I  was  carefully  hoisted  to  the  main  deck 
and  gently  carried  down  to  my  state 
room  in  the  cabin,  where  I  continued 
in  my  berth,  only  as  I  was  lifted  out 
occasionally  by  my  fellow-officers,  until 
we  returned  to  Lahaina,  from  whence 
we  had  sailed  the  March  previous. 

When  I  bade  good-by  to  my  ship- 
mates it  was  their  firm  belief  they 
would  never  see  me  again  alive;  in  fact 
I  had  but  little  hopes  of  recovery  my- 
self. I  rented  a  fmall,  native  house 
and  hired  a  native  boy,  Maikai,  to  take 
care  of  me.  Here  I  lived  on  bananas, 
poi  and  goat's  milk.  Strange  to  relate, 
in  about  sixty  days  I  was  able  to  get 
up  and  walk  about,  and  soon  after  I 
was  able  to  work.  I  then  started  in 
the  business  of  shoemaking;  I  had 
learned  this  trade  from  my  father  while 
in  my  boyhood.  I  took  a  trip  to 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  about  eighty  miles  by 
sea,  and  made  a  purchase  of  a  small 
stock  of  leather  and  a  set  of  tools,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  four  or  five  journey- 
men shoemakers  working  for  me,  also 
several  men  boading  with  me,  while 
Maikai,  my  native  boy,  did  the  cook- 
ing. 

The  Lord    blessed   and   prospered   me 


in  business.  I  soon  learned  enough  of 
the  native  language  to  trade  and  traffic 
with  the  natives  in  a  friendly  way.  I 
sought  to  gain  their  confidence  by  deal- 
ing justly  with  them.  They  were  my 
principal  customers,  and  I  can  state 
that  during  three  years'  business  rela- 
tions with  them  I  never  lost  a  dollar  by 
trusting  them.  I  also  had  the  custom 
of  the  foreign  population,  consisting  of 
American  missionaries,  merchants,  law- 
yers and  doctors.  Money  at  that  time 
was  plentiful.  For  French  calf  boots  I 
received  S20  per  pair;  other  prices  were 
in   proportion. 

At  this  time  Lahaina  was  a  great 
place  for  the  whaling  fleet  to  call  for 
supplies  while  en  route  to  the  then  new 
whaling  ground  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Sometimes  fifty  to  one  hundred  ships 
would  be  in  the  harbor,  or  roadsted, 
sending  on  shore  hundreds  of  sailors 
and  officers  for  a  da}'  of  liberty — half  of 
the  crew  at  a  time,  while  the  others 
were  on  board  keeping  ship.  All  these 
men  would  spend  from  §5  to  $50  each. 
Besides  this  the  ships  all  had  to  be 
recruited  with  stores  and  fresh  provi- 
sions for  the  voyage  to  the  Arctic,  each 
ship  spending  from  S5,000  to  $25,000. 
This  made  business  good  for  the  ship 
chandlers  or  merchants  who  dealt  m 
ropes,  blocks,  chains,  etc.  It  also  fur- 
nished a  good  market  for  the  products 
of  the  Islands,  such  as  beans,  green 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  Irish 
potatoes,  which  were  cultivated  exten- 
sively at  Kula,  on  east  Maui,  at  an 
elevation  of  perhaps  4,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  was  an  era  of  great 
prosperit}'  to  the  natives  financially. 
They  began  to  learn  the  use  of  money, 
and  were  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  used  in   obtaining   it. 

During  the  year  184(i  I  saw  an  account 
in  the  Polyiiesian,   the  government  news- 
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paper  published  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  Brooklyn  with  a 
t  company  of  Mormons,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Samuel  Brannan,  bound  for 
California.  Little  did  I  think  at  that 
time  that  I  would  e\er  become  asso- 
ciated with  that  people;  for  from  all 
that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  Mor- 
mons I  was  led  to  believe  they  were 
about  the  worst  people  on  earth.  Some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1847,  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
leave  the  Islands  and  return  to  my 
home  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
marry  "the  girl  I  left  behind  me,"  as  the 
sailors  sing,  and  then  return  and  make 
my  home  with  the  people  of  Hawaii,  as 
I  had  formed  a  great  liking  for  the 
people  and  their  delightful  country. 
So  in  order  to  carry  out  this  resolution 
I  quicki}'  sold  out  my  business  and 
wound  up  my  concerns,  packed  up  my 
shoe  tools  and  boxed  up  my  stock  of 
leather  which  I  had  on  hand. 

When  about  ready  to  embark  for 
Honolulu,  to  take  passage  for  California, 
I  made  some  calls  on  friends  to  bid 
them  good-by.  Among  others  I  called 
on  Mr.  Forbes,  the  seamen's  chaplain,  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine.  When  he 
learned  of  my  intention  of  returning 
home  by  way  of  California,  he  imme- 
diately S3t  out  to  discourage  me.  He 
advised  me  to  take  passage  round  Cape 
Horn  and  land  in  the  midst  of  good 
Christian  society;  "for,"  says  he,  "if 
you  go  home  b\'  way  of  California  you 
will  find  society  there  made  up  of  Mexi- 
cans, Indians,  a  few  renegade  Ameri- 
cans, and  those  poor,  deluded  Mormons 
that  went  there  in  the  ship  Brooklyn;  of 
course  you  would  not  wish  to  associate 
with  them. " 

"No,"  said  I,  "for  from  all  accounts  I 
have  heard  the  Mormon  people  are  a  very 
bad  lot."      I   told  him,    however,    I    had 


made  up  my  mind  to  go  home  across 
the  American  continent,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  give  me  a  trip  around  the 
world,  as  I  had  doubled  the  East  Cape, 
Good  Hope,  in  coming  to  the  Islands. 
This  Mr.  Forbes  was  a  good,  kind- 
hfearted  man,  a  good  friend  to  the  poor 
sailors,  who  as  a  class  have  but  few 
friends.  I  had  attended  on  his  minis- 
try for  three  years,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  believe  and  accept  his  doctrines 
for  they  did  not,  to  my  mind,  agree 
with  the  doctrines  and  principles  taught 
by  the  Savior  and  His  apostles  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament.  In  fact  I 
was  at  this  time  of  my  life  an  unbe- 
liever in  what  is  called  orthodox 
Christianity;  yet  I  could  not  but  believe 
in  a  God,  and  believed  in  prayer,  and 
did  sincerely  pray  unto  Him.  In  my 
boyhood  in  reading  the  history  of 
Jesus  and  His  apostles,  I  had  wept  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  the  privilege  to 
live  in  those  days,  when  men  spoke 
and  taught  by  the  power  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  was  told  by 
the  ministers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions that  all  those  things  were  done 
away  and  the  canon  of  scripture  was  full 
and  no  more  revelation  was  needed. 
For  this  reason  I  remained  aloof  from 
all  churches,  believing  I  would  be  saved 
if  I  would  lead  a  just  and  upright  life, 
as  well  outside  as  inside  of  any  of  the 
man-made  churches.  Little  did  I  dream 
that  I  should  live  to  see  and  become 
acquainted  with  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
raised  up  and  ordained  and  called  of 
God  as  they  were  in  ancient  days. 
Children,  you  must  excuse  me  for  this 
digression.  We  will  now  resume  the 
narrative. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  interview  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  I  found  myself  on 
board  a  small  schooner,  which  is  a  two- 
masted  vessel,  on  my  way   to  Honolulu. 
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On  my  arrival  I  found  no  vessel  ready 
to  sail  for  the  coast.  So  rather  than  be 
idle  I  went  to  work  for  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Woods,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Boston,  and  commenced  the  shoe 
and  boot  business  I  worked  at  quite 
low  wages  rather  than  to  be  idle.  This 
has  been  my  practice  all  my  days.  When 
I  could  not  get  what  I  thought  was 
proper  in  wages,  I  took  what  I  could 
get,  for  the  want  of  work. 

About  the  first  of  October,  1S4T,  I 
sailed  for  California,  on  board  a  small 
schooner  loaded  with  fruit,  potatoes  and 
general  products  of  the  Islands.  We 
had  a  long,  tedious  voyage  of  twenty- 
three  days  When  we  entered  the  Golden 
Gate  leading  into  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors in  the  world,  land  locked,  as  the 
sailors  say,  and  with  capacity  sufficient, 
some  say,  to  moor  the  naval  fleets  of 
the  world,  there  were  no  docks  or  wharfs 
to  which  ships  could  approach  and  dis- 
charge their  passengers  and  cargoes. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  lighters,  or 
large  flat-bottom  scows.  So  after  we 
had  come  to  anchor  we  hoisted  out  our 
yawl  boat,  and  the  captain  and  three 
men  passengers,  besides  myself,  got  in 
and  pulled  to  shore.  I  was  in  the  bow 
or  front  part  of  the  boat,  and  as  we 
struck  the  beach  I  made  a  good  spring 
and  jumped  ashore  without  getting  my 
feet  wet.  On  our  landing  we  found 
quite  a  few  men  with  drays,  a  kind  of  a 
low,  two-wheeled  one-horse  cart,  with  a 
kind  of  platform  extending  quite  a  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  the  wheels,  and 
raised  but  little  from  the  ground.  One 
of  these  persons  stepped  up  to  me  and 
saluted,  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  my 
baggage  taken  to  a  hotel.  1  replied  that 
I  did.  He  asked  me  to  which  one.  I 
replied  I  was  a  stranger,  and  told  him 
to  take  me  to  any  respectable  place. 

This    man    was    Brother  Wm.    Core\-, 


as  I  afterwards  learned,  a  sergeant  in 
the  ever-memorable  Mormon  Battalion. 
By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
after  going  over  a  rough  road  quite  a 
distance,  he  stopped  at  a  Mormon 
boarding-house  kept  by  Wm.  Glover. 
While  sitting  at  the  supper  table,  which 
was  well  supplied  with  good,  substantial 
food,  to  my  great  surprise  and  disgust, 
mixed  with  indignation,  I  learned  that 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
Mormons,  and  I  the  only  Gentile  in  the 
house.  My  feelings  can  only  be  imagined. 
Here  I  was,  landed  right  among  the  very 
people  that  I  had  promised  my  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  that  I  would  en- 
deavor to  steer  quite  clear  of.  Their  talk, 
and  I  imagined  their  looks,  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  At 
the  table  were  seated,  as  I  remember, 
John  White,  Orlando  F.  Mead,  Thomas 
Dunn,  Meltair  Hatch,  Orrin  Hatch, 
Boyd  Stewart,  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ous Mormon  Battalion;  there  was  one 
conspicuous  figure  also  in  the  person  of 
James  Ferguson,  a  brilliant  3"oung  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Battallion,  then  a  clerk  in 
a  wholesale  liqufir  and  provision  store 
kept  by  Robert  Parker,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  at  that  time  in  San 
Francisco. 

After  supper  was  over  I  was  invited 
by  my  host,  Mr.  Glover,  to  spend  the 
evening  in  the  sitting-room  with  him 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Glover 
and  a  Miss  Elenora  Snow,  a  factory 
girl  from    Lowell,    Mass. 

h.    A.    H. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 

Prisoner  at  the  bar  (to  magistrate): 
"Your  worship,  would  you  mind  hurry- 
ing up  my  case  a  little?  It's  almost 
twelve  o'clock,  and  if  V\&  got  to  go  to 
jail,  I'd  like  to  get  there  in  time  for 
dinner.  " 
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UTTLE   THINGS. 

Life  is  a  collection  of  little  things; 
happiness  is  not  a  huge  package  of 
merchandise  that  can  be  purchased  in 
bulk  at  wholesale;  it  is  rather  a  mosaic, 
formed  of  little  gems,  each  insignificant 
in  itself  alone,  but  grouped,  combined, 
it  becomes  attractive  and  satisfying. 
The  beauty  of  home  depends  more  on 
little  bits  of  refined  taste  and  skill, 
little  artistic  combinations,  little  at- 
tempts at  neatness  a"nd  order,  than  on 
grand  achievements  abroad,  or  large 
bank  accounts  at  home.  A  little  skill 
and  taste  in  making  brackets  and 
shelves  for  corners,  in  collecting  ferns 
or  autumn  leaves  to  adorn  unpictured 
walls;  moderate  outlay  in  turning  plain 
windows  into  conservatories  of  flowers; 
a  few  creeping  vines  to  convert  the 
blank,  white  farm  house  into  ihe  charm- 
ing rustic  home;  these  do  more  to 
attract  the  family  about  the  hearth-stone 
than  all  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  legisla- 
tion combined.  A  pleasant  smile,  a 
kindly  greeting,  a  considerate  deed,  an 
unselfish  act,  all  trifles  in  themselves, 
yet  aggregate  a  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness and  tranquility  that  a  united  family 
circle  would  not  exchange  for  million- 
aires' wealth  or  princes'  honors  where 
the  warm  heart  and  gentle  hand  are  ab- 
sent. Trample  not  under  foot  the  little 
pleasures  of  life,  profusely  scattered  in 
every  pathway,  in  the  vain  hunt  for 
mountains  of  joy  in  the  dim  distance; 
tire  not  the  eye  in  fruitless  search  for 
an  unbounded  horizon  of  great  beauty 
when  we  overlook  the  sweet  roses  and 
fragrant  flowers  at  our  doorsteps.  We 
are  prone  to  gaze,  work,  and  strain 
after  something  apparently  far  off,  that 
is  really  very  near  to  us  if  we  could 
only  realize  it.  Solid  wealth  is  not  the 
acquirement  of  a  day  or  a  year;  it  is  a 
collection    of    little    items    of    industry, 


frugality  and  economy,  and  he  is  really 
rich  who  is  content  with  little.  Youth 
overlooks  the  present  in  reaching  for- 
ward for  great  things  to  come,  while 
old  age,  realizing  its  errors,  gazes  back 
on  the  past  for  its  lost  opportunities. 

Little  habits  creep  up  apace,  until 
from  an  occasional  indulgence  grows  up 
a  ruling  power;  little  expenses,  scarce 
noticed  in  the  first  instance,  soon  con- 
sume an  alarming  total:  little  matters, 
unnoticed,  disregarded,  and  uncared 
for,  finally  confront  us  with  an  impass- 
able barrier  of  accumulated  and  neg- 
lected duties  and  responsibilities.  In 
these  latter  days  of  enforced  economy, 
when  so  many  of  the  brightest  visions 
have  faded  away  into  grim  realities,  it 
behoves  us  to  award  to  little  things  the 
earnest  attention  which  their  importance 
demands,  remembering  always  that  real 
happiness  is  the  aggregate  of  many  lit- 
tle things. 


INATTENTIVENESS. 

It  has  been  very  sensibly  remarked 
that  the  best  remedy  for  an  inattentive 
audience  is  to  give  them  something  to 
attend  to.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
a  great  noise,  for  the  miller  sleeps  while 
the  mill  is  grinding  and  wakes  when  it 
stops.  There  are  other  things  which 
banish  sleep  more  effectually  than  mere 
clamor.  There  must  be  something  to 
think  of,  spoken  by  some  one  who  has 
thought  of  the  matter  himself.  Who 
Aver  became  sleepy  in  the  midst  of  ani- 
mated and  interesting  personal  conver- 
sation? When  the  play  of  thought 
stimulates  the  intellect,  when  eye  flashes 
out  upon  eye.  and  heart  answereth  to 
heart,  there  is  little  danger  of  slumber 
stealing  over  the  eyes.  Hungry  child- 
ren do  not  grow  sleepy  when  supper  is 
announced.  Sheep  are  open-eyed  when 
food  is  placed  before  them. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


My  First  Experience  in  Housekeeping. 

It  was  in  the  year  1886,  when  I  made 
my  first  attempt  at  housekeeping.  We 
had  gone  to  Pleasant  Valley  to  live, 
and  my  mamma  was  teaching  school 
there. 

The  day  school  commenced  she  said 
to  me,  "Now  be  a  good  girl  and  take 
care  of  the  house,  for  you  are  going  to 
be  mamma's  little  housekeeper;  watch 
baby  brother  that  he  does  not  cry." 

With  these  words  she  left  me.  The 
baby  was  only  two  years  old,  and  plac- 
ing him  on  the  floor  I  went  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  first  things  that  caught  my  eye 
were  some  shelves  which  formed  a  cup- 
board. I  thought  that  they  looked  rather 
dustj-  and  needed  cleaning.  I  first 
emptied  the  shelves,  then  got  a  pan  of 
water,  some  soap,  and  a  rag,  and  began 
scrubbing  with  all  my  might,  when 
suddenly  the  pan  lost  its  balance  from 
the  narrow  shelf,  and  fell  on  the  floor 
upside  down,  leaving  some  of  its  con- 
tents on  my  clean  apron. 

I  then  left  my  pan  where  it  had  fallen, 
and  looking  at  the  clock  I  saw  that  it 
was  almost  dinner  time.  1  went  into 
the  bedroom  and  succeeded  in  putting 
on  the  covers  of  the  bed,  but  finding 
that  I  had  forgotten  the  sheet.  I  put  it 
on  the  top,  which  in  my  eyes  was  very 
pretty. 

When  the  clock  struck  half-past  eleven 
I  went  to  find  my  baby  brother,  and 
when  I  found  him  he  was  fast  asleep 
under  the  lounge.  After  covering  him,  1 
went  to   get  dinner. 

I  got  the  tea-pot  and  put  in  one  coffee 


cup  full  of  tea,    twice  that  much  water, 
and  put  it  on  the  stove  to  draw. 

Soon  after  this  someone  knocked  at 
the  door.  On  opening  it  I  found  the 
caller  to  be  one  of  the  school  trustees. 
I  told  him  mamma  had  not  come  home 
yet,  but  would  be  here  in  a  little  while. 
While  he  was  waiting  my  tea  boiled 
over,  and  he  asked  me  what  it  was.  I 
told  him,  and  when  he  looked  at  it,  it 
appeared  more  like  ink  than  tea.  He 
said  he  would  be  over  at  dinner  time  to 
have  some  tea;  then  he  left  me. 

When  mamma  came  home  she  had  a 
very  appetizing  dinner  indeed,  but  she 
had  to  make  herself  some  more  tea. 
After  that  I  always  succeeded  in  making 
weaker  tea.  This  happened  when  I  was 
but  six  years  old,  but  it  taught  me  a 
lesson  I  shall  never  forget. 

My  plans  are  much  changed  now; 
instead  of  having  Monday  for  my  clean- 
ing day,  I  have  Saturday,  which  is  much 
more  convenient  to  me. 

Maud  Bliss.      Age  ij  years. 

SuG.AR  House  W.a.rd. 


THE   MONARCH   OF    AFRICAN    WATERS. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1GU4,  the 
whole  of  London  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion at  hearing  of  the  discovery  of 
"Guy  Fawkes"  sitting  in  a  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Parliament,  on  a  powder- 
barrel,  with  a  match  in  his  hand,  his 
intention  being  to  blow  up  James  I.  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  1872,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  years  later,  London  was  again  put 
in  a  state  of  commotion  hy  the  appear- 
ance of  another  "Gu}  Fawkes;"  this 
time,  however,  not  in  the  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Parliament,  but  in  the 
straw  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  in  her  den 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  This  celebrat- 
ed hippopota.mus,    "Guy  Fawkes,"  is  so 
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called  on  account  of  the  date  of  his  birth. 
A  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  young 
one,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  watching  it  swim- 
ming about  the  tank.  It  then  suddenly 
dived,  but  did  not  reappear  for  such  a 
long  time,  that  he  thought  it  had  had  a 
fit,  and  was  lying  drowned  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  He  therefore  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  the  large  plug  pulled 
out — this  plug  had  been  expressly  fixed 
for  this  purpose — and  run  off  the  tank 
quickly,  so  as  to  resuscitate  the  little 
beast,  if  possible.  They  were  just  going 
to  do  this,  when  Master  "Guy  Fawkes" 
suddenly  reappeared  from  the  bottom 
of  his  tank,  shaking  his  funny  little 
horse-like  ears,  with  a  hippopotamic  grin 
on  his  face,  as  much  as  to  say:  "Don't 
be  frightened,  I  am  all  right;  you  don't 
know  all  about  me  yet."  The  little 
beast  had  remained  without  blowing  or 
taking  breath  actually  under  water  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes.  The  parents 
have  never  been  known  to  be  under 
water  much  over  three  minutes.  I  sus- 
pect nature  has  given  this  wonderful 
power  of  remaining  so  long  under  water 
to  the  young  hippopotamus  first  of  all 
to  enable  it  to  suck — when  the  water 
has  been  clear  Mr.  Bartlett  has  frequently 
seen  it  sucking  under  water;  and, 
secondly,  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
cealed from  its  enemies,  though  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  but  that  a  large  croco- 
dile would  seize  and  swallow  a  young 
hippopotamus,  as  a  jack  would  swallow 
a  roach. 

This  little  animal  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  ordinary  bacon-pig.  but 
the  color  is  something  of  a  pinkish 
slate.  He  knows  his  keeper  very  well; 
and,  when  he  has  had  his  dinner,  is  as 
playful  as  a  kitten,  popping  and  jump- 
ing about  his  den,  and  throwing  up 
mouthfuls  of  hay  like  a  young  calf. 
When  first  born,  he  was  small  enough  to 


come  through  the  bars  on  to  the  straw 
outside  his  den,  but  soon  he  had  grown 
so  much  that  he  could  not  get  through. 
He  used  to  put  his  head  through  the 
bars,  and  allow  Prescott,  the  keeper,  to 
rub  his  gums. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  general 
remarks  about  the  hippopotamus.  It  is 
of  some  value  commercially.  The  skin 
is  made  by  the  natives  into  whips, 
which,  I  believe,  are  used  to  beat  de- 
linquents in  Egpyt;  and  I  am  told  that 
the}'  are  exceedingly  formidable  weapons. 
To  make  the  whip,  the  skin  is  cut  into 
slips,  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  one 
end  being  pointed,  the  other  broad;  it 
is  then  coiled  upon  itself,  and  afterward 
dried  in  the  sun;  and,  when  finished,  is 
light,  dry,  and  elastic.  The  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  are  also  of  commercial 
value. 

Their  structure  is  very  peculiar.  I 
have  a  tooth  now  before  me;  it  is 
hollow  at  one  end,  like  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant.  When  the  animal  was  alive, 
this  hollow  was  filled  with  soft  pulp. 
The  tooth  is  always  growing  forward  as 
the  pulp  solidifies  behind.  The  reader 
can'^easily  see  how  this  is,  by  examining 
the  front  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
next  boiled  rabbit  he  has  for  dinner. 
The  outside  of  the  tooth  of  the  hippo- 
potamus is  formed  of  a  glass-like,  hard 
enamel;  it  is  exceeding  dense,  hard, 
and  flint-like.  I  have  just  taken  down 
my  old  regimental  sword,  and  find  that, 
by  striking  it  at  the  proper  angle,  a 
shower  of  sparks  fiy  away  from  tne 
tooth,  like  the  sparks  from  a  boy's  "fire 
devil,"  made  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
with  wet  gunpowdei.  The  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus,  as  in  the  rabbit,  are 
sometimes  liable  to  deformity.  In  the 
College  of  Surgeons  there  is  the  tooth  of 
a  hippopotamus  which  has  grown  nearly 
into  the  form  of  a  circle. 
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Not  long  ago  the  old  male  hippopota- 
mus at  the  Gardens  suffered  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth.  Mr.  Bartlett,  with  his 
ever-ready  talent  in  meeting  all  emer- 
gencies, determined  to  pull  out  the 
tooth.  He  ordered  the  blacksmith  to 
make  a  pair  of  "tooth-forceps,"  and  a 
tremendous  pair  they  were.  The  "bite" 
of  the  forceps  just  fitted  the  tooth  of 
the  hippo.  By  skillful  management, 
Bartlett  contrived  to  seize  Master  Hip- 
po's tooth,  as  he  put  his  head  through 
the  bars.  The  hippo,  roaring  fright- 
fully, pulled  one  way.  Bartlett  and  the 
keepers  pulled  the  other,  and  at  last 
out  came  the  tooth,  and  hippo  soon  got 
well  again. 

No  animal  in  the  world  is  made  with- 
out purpose,  and  we  always  find  that 
the  structure  of  an  animal  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  principal  duties  which 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  uncon- 
sciously perform  is  to  cut  paths  through 
the  dense  forest  and  jungles  in  which 
they  live.  The  home  of  the  hippopota- 
mus is  among  the  aquatic  forests  at  the 
bottoms  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the 
upper  Nile.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  these  animals  abounded 
in  Lower  Egpyt.  I  believe  they  do  not 
now  occur  in  any  part  of  the  Nile  below 
the  cataracts,  the  headquarters  being 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Africa 
only;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion increases,  so  will  the  liippopotamus 
retreat. 

This  huge  animal  spends  most  of  its 
time  in  the  water,  and  it  comes  out  to 
feed  at  night.  Above  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile  they  are  very  destructive  to 
crops,  as  they  eat  an  immense  quantity, 
and  trample  down  much  more  than  they 
eat.  The  stomach  contains  as  much  as 
five  or  six  bushels,  and  the  large  intes- 
tine is  eight  inches   in  diameter.      They 


do  not  grind  their  food  much,  but  rather 
munch  it  up.  When  the  old  hippo  opens 
its  mouth,  a  good-sized  baby  could  as 
easily  be  put  in  as  one  puts  a  letter 
into  a  letter-box.  As  the  elephant 
makes  passes  in  the  jungles,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  one  of  the  chief  offices 
of  the  hippopotamus  is  to  keep  in  check 
the  dense  vegetation  in  tropical  climates, 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would 
block  up  the  long  reaches  of  rivers, 
and  ultimately  turn  the  flat  lands  into 
iTseless,  fever-breeding  swamps:  so  that 
we  see  that  this  gigantic  animal  is  of 
very  considerable  economic  importance. 
This  living  machine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  fresh-water  vegetation  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  its  work.  Nature  has 
not  given  him  any  hair,  as  that  would 
be  an  incumbrance  to  him,  and  would 
not  well  conduce  to  his  comfort  when 
wallowing  in  the  mud.  The  skin  is, 
therefore,  somewht  like  that  of  a  pig. 
If  the  animal  liad  not  some  protection 
against  the  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, induced  by  his  going  in  and  out 
of  the  water  so  frequentl}'.  he  would 
always  be  either  shivering  or  else  un- 
bearably    hot.      Nature,     therefore,     has 

i  given  him  a  thick  layer  of  fat  between 
the  skin  and  the  muscles. 

In  the  water  the  hippopotamus, 
though  a  gigantic  beast,  shows  very 
little  of  his  carcass.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears  are  on 
the  same  level.  The  nostrils  are  each 
provided  with  a  wonderful  valve,  by 
meansof  which  he  can  open  his    nostrils 

'  to  breathe,  or  shut  them  up  to  exclude 
the  water.  This  beautiful  mechanism  is 
worked  by  what  is  called  a  "sphincter- 
muscle."  Reader,  your  own  eyes  are 
worked  by  a  sphincter-muscle.  Stand 
opposite  the  looking-glass  and  wink  at 
j-ourself;  you  will  then  see  a  sphincter- 
muscle  in  operation. 
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You  do  not  require  a  sphincter-muscle 
to  your  nose,  because  you  are  not  am- 
phibious. We  find,  however,  that  the  | 
seal,  like  the  hippopotamus,  can  close 
his  nose  at  will  by  a  sphictermuscle.  i 
The  valve  which  works  the  blow-hole  of  | 
the  whale  and  porpoise  is  of  an  analo- 
gous  character.  Strange  to  say,  we 
find  an  animal  that  is  not  amphibious 
which  has  his  nostrils  protected  by  this 
curious  and  beautiful  valve.  But  you 
will,  probably,  never  guess  what  that 
animal  is.  Well,  it  is  the  camel — th^ 
"ship  of  the  desert."  In  the  desert, 
where  the  camel  lives,  there  are  often 
■'sand-storms,"  and  the  Creator  has 
provided  the  poor  camel  with  this  won- 
derful structure  to  save  him  from 
suffocation  when  these  terrible  sand- 
storms occur. 


friend,  with  your  score."  "No,"  said 
the  shepherd,  "I  have  not  a  score;  but 
if  I  had  as  many  more,  half  as  many 
more,  and  two  sheep  and  a  half,  I 
should  have  just  a  score."  How  man}' 
sheep  had  he? 


PUZZLES. 


The  Fox,  Qoose  and  Corn. 

A  COUNTRYMAN  having  a  fox,  a  goose, 
and  a  peck  of  corn,  came  to  a  river, 
where  it  so  happened  that  he  could 
carry  but  one  over  at  a  time.  Now  as 
no  two  were  to  be  left  together  that 
might  destroy  each  other,  he  was  at  his 
wit's  end,  for  says  he,  'Though  the  corn 
can't  eat  the  goose,  nor  the  goo?e  eat 
the  fox;  yet  the  fox  can  eat  the  goose, 
and  the  goose  eat  the  corn. "  How 
shall  he  carry  them  over,  that  they  shall 
not  destioy  each  other? 


The  Cardboard   Puzzle. 

.  I        Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  or   leather, 

The  Knowing  Shepherd.  |  five  inches   long,  and  three  inches  wide, 

A  SHEPHERD  was  going  to  market  j  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  you  yourself 
with  some  sheep,  when  he  met  a  man  |  may  pass  through  it.  still  keeping  it  in 
who     said     to     him,      "Good     morning,    '  one  piece. 


HEAVENLY  GRACE. 
Song    for    Little    Folks. 

WoKDs  PROM  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book. 


Music  by  Arthur  Day. 
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Awarded  Highest  HonorSi 
World's  Fair. 

•DR; 
^  CREAM 

BAKING 
PO)n)ER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 

Free  from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant- 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 

In  :ill  the  :.ri;at  Uottls,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Bating 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 


DEMAND     POND'S  -KViPW^ 

EXTRACT.         AVOID  Jj    %#i4 


ALL    IMITATIONS. 


FAC-SIMILE   OF 

BOTTLE     WITH 

BUFF     WRAPPER. 


USE 


ALL  PAIN 

Rheumatism 

Feminine 

Complaints 

Lameness 

Soreness 

Wounds 

Bruises 

Catarrh 

Burns 

Piles 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 

It  -will  Cure. 


*  *  JUST  flRRIV&D 


^1-  :  . 
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AN  [ELEGANT  LINE  OF 


BALL  TICKETS 

BALL  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  PENCILS  and  TASSELS 

WEDDING  CARDS 

CALLING  AND  BUSINESS  CARDS 

FINE  CORRESPONDENCE 

STATIONERY,  ETC. 

PR/CES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES.     •    SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS, 


WRITE  FOR  OUR 
FIGURES. 


Qeo.  Q.  Qai7909  9  5^"^^  0^- 


m  cfliiDEH's  jwusic  pfliiHCE  m 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH 


aOLB   AGMBMTa   rOR  THE    FOLLOWINm    WQRLO-RENOWNEB   IN9TRUMmrr»  i 


St^iay  I  Sois 
Kiiikll 


PIANOS 


Ian  A  IiMi 


I  Uk  Bremen 


M.M»iHM.JOROflf|S 


CtrtalofU9%. 


GUITAHS  •  IWflHOOLilHS  •  BAHJOS  •  ViOlilHS 


D^iofi  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Throngli  Car  Line 


-TO- 


A II  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Ttrougt  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonls  Without  Change. 


OITY  TICKET  OFKICE  201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &  T.  A . 


BUTTE  f^lWILiK 

Toilet  Soao 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  aa  soft 
as  velret ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER'FOR  IT. 

l^^^S^  SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SURPLUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-»0 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  R0MNEY,ViCE-PiiE8IDENT,  LEWIS  S-  HILLS. 
Trbasijrer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
ROMNEY,  Thos-  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  .\. 
Smith,  David  Ecoles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Hebeh  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Bukton. 

HEBEB  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 
60  Main  Street. 


THE   STENOGRARH 

A  Machine  with  which  it  write   •    •    .    . 
•    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
It  is  learned  m  one -third  the  time  re- 
quired by  other  systems.      Its  use  Is 
pleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
eyes,  hands  or  body.      It  can  be  op - 
crated  in  the  dark         One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.      it 
does  not  require  the  use  of  the 
;\   eyes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol 
^    low  the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 
whatever    of 

Eencil     short- 
and   required. 

Size,  7^x71  In. 
Weight,  with 
case,  3J  lbs 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN-L  AGENT. 


"  NK  PLUS  ULTRA.' 
S.  J.  GRIFFIN, 
dealer  in  all  kinds  new    -I 

AND     second-hand 

typewriters. 


^PE-WRITER  SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIPS 

Seals,  stencils  and  Rubier 
Stamps  to  order. 


HEKDQUKRTERS^ 


-FORi 


BI6116I6S  and  General  SDoriino  Goofls 


I^ambler 


Bieyeles 


BEST    IN    THE    WORLD! 

So   determined,   by   the   World's    Kair  Judges. 

tiigtiest    Honors   at  the   World's    Fair. 

Nothing   made   to   equal    them. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  nnedium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.     Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS. 


155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


246 f  Washington  Ave.,  Ogden.  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

ebio,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL  29.  1894. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Fueblo  0:1U  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.:w  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  7:20  p.  m.,  Salt  Late  8:25 p.m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  6:25  p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  8:00 

p.  m.,  Denver  10:30  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  HUGHES.     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER. 

Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Agt..  6.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver.  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Col. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING; 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ] 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ] 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
.  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
,  remedy  for  diarrhoea, 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A 

General  Dankino  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIHES   YOU^    HCC0U>1TS. 

C  ecS-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'S^ 

60  S.  East  Temoie  £t.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  famoua  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


^ 
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GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 
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Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  lor  the  purchaser  ol 


Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to.buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


'•/ilford  ■Woodruflf.Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  r!ar»hi<>r. 

Zion's  SaYinfi:s  i^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 
Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,    loith   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 
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MRS.   WINSLOW'S    SOOTHING; 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  * 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
t  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gxuns,  allays  ( 
»  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  % 
I  remedy  for  diarrhoea, 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


H.  K.  THomflS 

26,  28,  30,  32  E.  First  South  Street, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dru  Goods.  SI106S, 

Noiions.  61C. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

American  BiscmtSfflannfactnringCo., 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory, 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

S7  V.  Srd  Soutb  St..,      Salt  liake  City. 
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TI16  sm6  Bank 

OI=   UTKH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

t]or.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE^CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEK  J.  GKANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTOl^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton 

Wm,  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Eli  as  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farusworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS, 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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F.  AUERBAGH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AIJERBACH    &    BRO. 
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